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FOR THE PURPOSE OF OUR DISCUSSION, “TECH- 
nic” may be defined as the method or skill used in 
handling college endowment funds. If investment 
results are in direct proportion to the method or 
skill employed, it is self-evident that there is room 
for improvement in the technics used by many col- 
leges. To be sure, perfection in investment results 
can never be realized, but a clearly formulated ideal 
will help us proceed steadily toward the achievement 
of our goal. 

While many institutions, large and small, make 
public their investment results and portfolio hold- 
ings, many others do not. In the latter group, the 
smaller colleges predominate. Whether their results 
are good, medium or bad, only a few persons know; 
im some cases it is apparent that there is so much 
confusion with extraneous items that no one could 
possibly determine their actual experience in in- 
vestments. 

In facing the problem squarely, every college trus- 
tee should obtain the answers to four simple, yet 
vital, questions. 

First, do the college records clearly reflect the 
actual investment experience over a period of years? 

Second, does the college have a carefully consid- 
ered long-range objective for the administration of 
its endowment fund? 

Third, has the college adopted a carefully con- 
sidered plan looking to the attainment of this ob- 
jective? 

Fourth, has the responsibility for carrying out 
such a plan been placed in the hands of individuals 
having the experience, ability and fortitude to follow 
through under all conditions? 

The first question is one that would be asked of 
any investment company, any common trust fund, 
any fiduciary. What is the relation of current market 
value to the original tund? How does this compare 
with that of six months ago, five years ago? What 
is the asset value, and in what direction is it heading? 
Is a large income being obtained at the expense of 
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capital depreciation, or is the principal being con- 
served with unnecessary sacrifice of income? 

If the answer to the second question, “Does the 
college have a long-range objective?” is in the nega- 
tive, a fresh start should be made at once, for without 
a clear objective the results are bound to be hit-and- 
miss. 

Having determined an objective, the next step 
should be to develop a plan in an attempt to attain 
the desired goal. There are as many types of plan 
as there are endowment funds, and they range from 
the simple to the complicated. But the essentials of 
any plan should eliminate, as far as possible, the 
emotional handicaps usually inherent in investment 
committees and should cover such other important 
matters as diversification in all its ramifications and 
the standards of quality of investment mediums. 

The final step is to see that the committee respon- 
sible for the execution of the plan will be zealous in 
carrying it out and well qualified to do so. Experi- 
ence would seem to indicate that a small committee 
is more efficient than a large one. The members of 
the committee should be experienced and competent 
in the field of investments. It is not always easy to 
meet this qualification, but it is of first importance. 
Often members are selected for their standing in 
their community or profession rather than for their 
experience and ability to do a satisfactory job of 
administering an endowment fund. Of course, pro- 
fessional distinction and prestige in the community 
would be additional qualifications of high value. 

If the responsibility for carrying out the plan is 
placed in competent hands, such important consider- 
ations as constant supervision of the portfolio and 
complete information regarding present and pro- 
spective holdings will follow as a matter of course. 
Also, the more active and experienced the committee, 
the more certain that it will avail itself of the bene- 
fits of sound research and advice. 

By taking these steps many of the pitfalls of col- 
lege endowment investment will be avoided. 
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|...... The Task of the 


ADMINISTRATOR iz ordering 


the means to the end 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Chancellor, University of Chicago 


6 kan longer an administrator ad- 
ministers, the more he is impressed 
by the peculiarities of his calling. The 
task of the administrator is to order 
means to ends. I shall first display 
the administrator at work with the 
means, and shall try to suggest the 
qualities that are required for the 
performance of his duties in regard to 
them, whether or not the end is clear, 
correct, or given. I shall then pass to 
the administrator at work with the 
end, the administrator who is seeking 
to define, clarify, or discover the aim 
of his institution. This is the highest 
function of the administrator. To per- 
form it he needs all the qualities that 
are required for the disposition of 
means and, in addition, certain special, 
and very rare, abilities. The peculiar- 
ities of institutional administration re- 
late both to the means and to the end. 
But the most difficule and most im- 
portant problems are those which con- 
cern the end. 

The minimum qualifications of an 
administrator in his dealings with the 
means are four. They are courage, 
fortitude, justice and prudence or 
practical wisdom. I do not include 
patience, which, we are told, Presi- 
dent Eliot came to look upon as the 


Condensed from a lecture in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Series, “The Works of 
the Mind,” as published in the Journal 
of Higher Education 17:395-407. 
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chief requirement of an administra- 
tor. For reasons which will appear 
later, 1 regard patience as a delusion 
and a snare and think that administra- 
tors have far too much of it rather 
than too little. 

I do not include temperance, which 
in the case of the administrator would 
be the habit of refraining from making 
decisions that should be made by his 
subordinates. Nor do I include the 
theological virtues: faith, hope and 
charity, though the administrator needs 
them more than most men. I omit 
them because they come through di- 
vine grace, and I am talking about 
what the administrator can accom- 
plish by his own efforts. Since it is 
not within his power to obtain the 
theological virtues, | must leave him 
to work that he may deserve them and 
pray that he may receive them. 

When I say that the administrator 
should have courage, fortitude, justice 
and prudence, I am saying only that 
he should be a good man. If the ad- 
ministrator is to function at all, he 
must have prudence or practical wis- 
dom, the habit of selecting the right 
means to the end. But the adminis- 
trator’s life reveals that, though the 
virtues may be separated for purposes 
of analysis, they are one in practice. 
The administrator cannot exercise 
prudence without courage, which is 
the habit of taking responsibility; for- 


titude, which is the habit of bearing 
the consequences, and justice, which 
is the habit of giving equal treatment 
to equals. 

Habits are formed by action. The 
way to become a good administrator 
is to administer. But this is also the 
way to become a bad administrator; 
for vice is a habit, too. The minimum 
function of the administrator is to 
decide, and, since he has to make more 
decisions than most men, he has the 
chance to be either an especially good 
or an especially bad man. 

But you will say that most of the 
administrators you have known have 
not been especially good or especially 
bad men. This is because there are 
three courses, rather than two, open 
to the man who holds an administra- 
tive position. He can practice the 
four virtues I have named, he can 
practice their opposites, or he can 
decline to make decisions. Since the 
third is by far the easiest course, it 
is the one most administrators follow. 
I have known university presidents 
who have performed the almost super- 
human feat of making no recommen- 
dations to their boards of trustees. I 
knew one who publicly took the view 
that the trustees made the decisions; 
he did not. 

The administrator is a man who. 
decides upon the class of cases com- 
mitted to his care. If he fails to de- 








cide, he may be an officeholder; he is 


not an administrator. The shifts and 
dodges and downright dishonesty to 
which administrators will resort in 
the effort to become officeholders are 
an element of low comedy in the high 
tragedy of institutional administra- 
tion. Lord Acton has familiarized us 
with the notion that power corrupts. 
He might have added a word or two 
on the corruption wrought by the fail- 
ure to exercise authority when it is 
your duty to exercise it. 

Administration is unpleasant, as 
anything which requires the exercise 
of the virtues I have named must be. 
Ic is doubtful whether even these vir- 
tues can be exercised without divine 
aid. And the happiness which they 
give is not, I fear, a happiness in this 
life. The pressure upon an adminis- 
trator to become an officeholder is 
enormous. But there is an easy way 
of avoiding these troubles, and that 
is not to take the job. No man of 
mature years who accepts an adminis- 
trative position can claim that he did 
not know what his troubles would be. 
If there is such a man, he still has a 
way out; he can resign. 


MARTYRDOM IS UNBECOMING 


An air of martyrdom is unbecoming 
to the administrator. If he stays in 
office he has only himself to blame, 
and his failures will always be his own 
fault. They will result from his lack 
of moral stamina or mental capacity, 
or from his neglect of Bismarck’s dic- 
tum that politics is the art of the pos- 
sible. What is possible in any given 
situation depends to some extent on 
the material resources at the admin- 
istrator's disposal, but far more on the 
abilities and spirit of his constituency. 
The administrator may make the 
wrong appraisal of his material re- 
sources or of the abilities and spirit 
of his constituency. He may over- 
estimate his power to enlarge his ma- 
terial resources or to enhance the 
abilities and spirit of his constituency. 
If he is mistaken in any of these par- 
ticulars, he has attempted the impos- 
sible and deserves to fail. If he fails, 
he should resign. He should not be- 
come an othceholder. 

The administrator who is willing to 
be an administrator will find that the 
strain is chiefly upon his character, 
rather than his mind. Administration 
is a work of the mind, because it is 
ordering the means to the end, and 
the principle of order is the intellect. 
Prudence or practical wisdom is a 
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habit of the practical intellect. It in- 
volves knowledge of the available 
means and some rational notion of the 
effectiveness of the available means to 
promote the end in view. But such 
knowledge is not difficult to come by, 
and much of what passes for admin- 
istrative knowledge is not knowledge 
at all. Knowledge is not information. 
The characteristic of knowledge is or- 
ganization. There are few principles 
of administration, and they are simple 
and easy. 

Prudence cannot be taught any 
more than courage, fortitude or jus- 
tice can be taught. You can be told 
what these things are. You can be 
shown examples of their exercise. But 
you develop courage, fortitude and 
justice by practicing them, and so you 
develop prudence, too. I do not mini- 
mize the intellectual difficulties in- 
volved in reaching an important prac- 
tical decision. I merely say that these 
difficulties are of such a nature that 
previous formal instruction will do 
little to assist in their solution, and 
that, compared with the strain on the 
character which the administration of 
the means, carries with it, the strain 
on the mind is insignificant. 

The ‘strain on the character is very 
great. The administrator who is afraid 
of anybody or anything is lost. The 
administrator who cannot stand criti- 
cism, including slander and libel, is 
lost. The administrator who cannot 
give equal treatment to equals is lost. 
The administrator has all these 
ways to lose, and he has no way to 
win. Almost every decision an ad- 
ministrator makes is a decision against 
somebody. This is true even of deci- 
sions that look as though they were for 
somebody, like a decision to raise a 
man’s salary. The administrator quick- 
ly learns that such a decision is really 
a decision not to raise the salaries of 
other men in the same department. 
The administrator must appeal for 
support to those whom he has alien- 
ated in the course of his duty. Some 
idea of his situation may be obtained 
by asking what sort of cooperation 





the President of the United States 
would get from Congress in his sec- 
ond term if he had had the duty, and 
had conscientiously performed it, of 
fixing the salary and rank of each 
member of that body for four years. 
If the administrator were a judge, he 
could expect the litigants to go away 
and leave him alone after he had 
reached his decision. As an admin- 
istrator he must expect that those 
whom he has decided against will re- 
main with him and view his labors 
as something less than inspired. 

The natural course, then, is to be- 
come an officeholder. Your life will 
be much easier, and you may even be- 
come popular. To the administrator, 
the institution often seems like 
a gigantic conspiracy to turn him into 
an officeholder. The trustees have 
membership on the board because it 
is an honor. They are interested and 
pleased as long as the institution is 
prosperous—and peaceful An admin- 
istrator who administers is bound to 
cause trouble. Administrative deci- 
sions affect the lives, the fortunes, and 
even the sacred honor, of members 
of the staff. An administrator who 
wants the support of the staff will 
make as few decisions as he can. He 
will try to develop automatic rules 
covering all subjects to avoid the em- 
barrassment which decisions on indi- 
vidual cases must cause him. In re- 
gard to new appointments he will seek 
to escape responsibility by appointing 
committees to advise him. He will re- 
sort to every undercover technic he 
can think of in order to have it ap- 
pear that he did not make the deci- 
sion, even when he did. 


YEARN FOR THE DAYS OF COOLIDGE 
There are few sins of omission in 
administration. Since the adminis- 
trator’s salary, prestige and perqui- 
sites are high, he will be criticized 
under any conditions. But he will sel- 
dom be seriously disliked if he does 
nothing. People will say that he is a 
weak man and that he does not give 
the institution the leadership it should 
have. But secretly everybody yearns 
for the days of Coolidge, and academic 
communities, whatever their protesta- 
tions to the contrary, really prefer an- 
archy to any form of government. 
The temptation, of course, is to bury 
yourself in routine. There is so much 
routine—so many reports, so many 
meetings, so many signatures, so many 
people to see—all of some value to the 
institution, that you can conscien- 
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tiously take your salary and never ad- 
minister at all. You can spend your 
entire time doing things which any 
$30-a-week clerk could do better and 
go home at night exhausted to report 
to your wife that you have had a hard 
day wrestling with institutional prob- 
lems. The administrator who is de- 
termined to administer will find that 
the strain on his character is very 
great. 


NO TIME TO THINK 


The strain on his mind results not 
so much from the intellectual difh- 
culty of his problems as from his in- 
ability to command the time, assum- 
. ing the ability and the willingness, to 
think. The administrator who wants 
to administer will find that he can- 
not put in his time to the best ad- 
vantage. On the one~side are those 
things which are inevitable and urgent. 
On the other are those things which 
are important. The administrator 
should be devoting himself to those 
things which are important. But by 
definition he must devote himself to 
those which are inevitable and urgent. 
The question whether an assistant 
should have an increase in salary of 
$250 is not important, at least in an 
institution that has a deficit of one 
million dollars, which every well reg- 
ulated university should have. A def- 
icit of $1,000,250 should not differ 
significantly from one of $1,000,000. 
But this question must be settled while 
more important questions are post- 
poned, because an offer from another 
institution must be accepted or de- 
clined, or because the budget must go 
to the trustees at a certain time. And 
it must be passed upon by the ad- 
ministrator ultimately responsible, be- 
cause, though $250 is not important, 
the quality of the staff is. 

The problem of time is insoluble. 
The administrator should never do 
anything he does not have to do, be- 
cause the things he will have to do are 
so numerous that he cannot possibly 
have time to do them. He should 
never do today what he can put off 
till tomorrow. He should never do 
anything he can get anybody to do 
for him. He should have the largest 
number of good associates he can find; 
for they may be able to substitute 
for him. But he should be under no 
illusions here. The better his asso- 
ciates are, the more things they will 
think of for him to do. 

Such thinking as the administrator 
can do will derive its value not so 
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much from his extraordinary knowl- 
edge or intellectual capacity but from 
his locus in the institution. Like the 
architect, his view encompasses the 
whole and the interrelations of its 
parts. He is so placed that he can see 
the enterprise as a whole. He is likely 
to take a more detached view of the 
whole and its parts than any of the 
staff. Though he will not have much 
time to think, he can devote the time 
he has to thinking as objectively as 
possible about the whole. He has the 
knowledge, the position, and the duty 
to do so. The task of the administrator 
in ordering the means is to keep the 
institution up to its own standards. 
These standards are a reflection of the 
end. The commitments made by the 
administrator—and, whatever his vir- 
tues, he is bound to make some— 
gradually reduce his effectiveness and 
combine with gradual alienation of his 
constituency to bring his usefulness 
to a Close. The administrator has many 
ways to lose, and no way to win. 

The remedy is a term, at the end 
of which the institution can decide 
once more whether it wishes to be 
managed by an administrator or orna- 
mented by an officeholder. Failing 
some provision for the automatic ter- 
mination of his services, the admin- 
istrator must be in a perpetual mood 
of resignation, by which I do not 
mean mournful acceptance of the uni- 
verse. I mean he must be perpetu- 
ally prepared to get out. This solu- 
tion is not ideal. Nobody will tell 
the administrator he should resign; 
this would be impolite, and finding a 
successor is very difficult. The admin- 
istrator is usually the last person to 
know he should resign. He can al- 
ways rationalize his salary, prestige 
and perquisites into a burning con- 
viction of his necessity to the institu- 
tion. 

How does the administrator or his 
constituency know whether his deci- 
sions are right or wrong? Since he is 
deciding upon the means to an end, 
his decisions are right or wrong de- 
pending on whether they help or hin- 
der the institution in its effort to 
achieve the end. Where the end is 





simple and clear, the appraisal of the 
administrator is easy. If the end of 
an army is victory, a general who wins 
is good. If the end of a business is 
profit, an executive who makes money 
is good. But the measure of the states- 
man can be taken only in the light 
of some defensible conception of the 
end of the state, and the measure of 
an institutional administrator only in 
the light of some rational view of the 
end of the institution. 

The administrator cannot make the 
right decisions without some similar 
illumination. How can he decide on 
the means if he has no clear vision 
of the end? It is impossible for the 
administrator who understands the end 
to achieve it unless he has the char- 
acter to select the right means, and 
impossible for him to select the right 
means unless he has the mind to un- 
derstand the end. 

The end of an institution gets lost 
as it matures. The enterprise goes on 
because it started and runs for the 
sake of running. If any other consid- 
eration than that of self-perpetuation 
is allowed to enter, it is usually that 
of prestige. Let us be famous for the 
sake of fame. We see a similar phe- 
nomenon in the case of states that 
have lost any conception of the end 
of political organization. They say, let 
us be powerful for the sake of power. 


THEN THE DIFFICULTIES INCREASE 
The task of the administrator in a 
new enterprise is relatively easy, for 
the purpose of the communal activity 
is clear and fresh in the minds of all 
the members of the community. Men 
are appointed to the staff because they . 
are thought to be qualified for and 
interested in working toward the end. 
As the inevitable mistakes are made, 
as the vested interests harden, as the 
aim is changed to self-perpetuation, 
the difficulties of administration in- 
crease. The alteration takes place very 
rapidly. George Vincent, later presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who was a member of the first fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago, used 
to say that on the day the university 
opened, the faculty and students gath- 
ered in front of Cobb Hall and sang 
“Old Varsity” before the paint was 


If the end of the institution has got 
lost, if the institution has congealed, 
if it suffers from the disease of aim- 
lessness, then all the administrator's 
moral difficulties are intensified, and 
his mind undergoes serious strain. 








Now, in addition to summoning up 
the character necessary to select the 
right means, he must try to command 
the intelligence to discover the end. 
He must become a philosopher. 

Men who possess and practice the 
virtues are rare enough. Good men 
who are also good philosophers are 
rarer still. Good men who are good 
philosophers and who are willing to 
run the extraordinary occupational 
hazards, moral and mental, of institu- 
tional administration are a race which 
appears to be extinct. The academic 
administrators of America remind one 
of the French revolutionist who said, 
“The mob is in the street. I must 
find out where they are going, for I 
am their leader.” 


FIRST PRINCIPLES ARE TROUBLESOME 

As it is easy and tempting to be- 
come an officeholder rather than an 
administrator, so it is easy and tempt- 
ing not to think about the end. As 
everybody in the institution prefers an 
officeholder to an administrator, so 
everybody in the institution prefers 
not to be reminded that the institu- 
tion has, or should have, a purpose. 
The worst kind of troublemaker is 
the man who insists upon asking about 
first principles, and the first principle 
of any activity is the end. The last 
question that will be raised about the 
prospective administrator is whether 
he has any ideas. If it appears that 
he has, he is unlikely to be appointed, 
for he will rightly be regarded as a 
dangerous man. The situation is much 
the same as that in American poli- 
tics: the men who are needed most 
* cannot be chosen; the qualifications to 
do the job disqualify the candidate 
for the post. 

Yet somebody in the institution 
must think about the end; for other- 
wise the institution will get lost or 
fall to pieces. The administrator must 
accept a special responsibility for dis- 
covery, clarification, definition and 
proclamation of the end. But he does 
not own the institution. The admin- 
istrator’s responsibility is to get others 
to join him in the search for the efd 
and to try to lead all his constituency 
to see and accept it when it has been 
found. He must conceive of himself 
as presiding over a continuous dis- 
cussion of the aim and destiny of the 
institution. He must insist upon this 
discussion, and he must see to it that 
it never flags. 

The difficulty is that the aim and 
destiny of any institution are not dis- 
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covered by instinct or tradition; they 
must be arrived at by creative thought. 
For this, the administrator has neither 
the time, the atmosphere, nor the edu- 
cation which it demands. 

The end is the most important mat- 
ter the administrator can deal with 
but its consideration can always be 
postponed; there is never any time for 
it. Though the administrator shares 
his lack of education with his con- 
temporaries, associates and fellow-citi- 
zens, they may be able to do some- 
thing about their inadequacy in their 
leisure hours. The administrator's 
leisure hours are few, his administra- 
tive problems follow him and plague 
his dreams, and his intellectual con- 
dition at the end of the day's work 
is such that he is barely able to cope 
with a detective story. 

Yet Plato's answer to the question, 
What kind of administrators do states 
—and universities—require? is valid 
for us today, after almost twenty-five 
hundred years. He said, “Unless either 
philosophers become kings or those 
whom we now call our kings and 
rulers take to the pursuit of philoso- 
phy seriously and adequately, and there 
is a conjunction of these two things, 
political power and philosophic intel- 
ligence, there can be no cessation of 
troubles for our states, nor, I fancy, 
for the human race either.” 

Plato also tells us what kind of edu- 
cation is needed to produce the ad- 
ministrator we are seeking. Until the 
age of thirty-five, the candidate is to 
devote himself to his education, spend- 
ing the last five years in the most 
profound metaphysical studies. Then 
for fifteen years he is to acquire prac- 
tical experience in offices which Plato 
describes as those suitable to youth. 
The object is, of course, to develop 
the habit of practical wisdom, but even 
more to develop the moral virtues. 
In Plato’s words, “And in these of- 
fices, too, they are to be tested to see 
whether they will remain steadfast 
under diverse solicitations or whether 
they will flinch and swerve.” 

At the age of fifty, those candidates 
who have survived all tests and shown 
themselves the best in every task and 
every form of knowledge are ready to 
become administrators. But each will 
serve only for a limited term. The 
philosopher kings alternate between 
periods of philosophical study and ad- 
ministration, with the longer periods 
devoted to philosophy. When the turn 
comes for each, they toil in the serv- 
ice of the state, holding office for the 





city’s sake, regarding the task not as 
a fine thing but as a necessity. As a 
reward for these sacrifices they de- 
part eventually for the Islands of the 
Blest, and the state establishes public 
memorials and religious rites in their 
honor as though they were divinities, 
or at least divine and god-like men. 

Plato was writing a utopia. Utopias 
are the products of desperate situa- 
tions. They are constructed when 
everybody sees that nothing can be 
done, except perhaps to indicate the 
ideals toward which future genera- 
tions should strive. We look to Plato 
not for the specifications of a practical 
program to be taken over intact, but 
for guidance in the formation by our 
own efforts of a practical program for 
our own day. 

The essential points are that the 
administrator should not want to ad- 
minister, but should be forced to do 
so for the public good; that he should 
have a long period of education, cul- 
minating in profound speculative 
study; that he should undergo a great 
variety of practical experience to form 
his character and develop the habit 
of practical wisdom; and he should 
serve for a limited term, after which 
he should resume his studies, if he 
expects at some later time to have an- 
other. This is the kind of scheme 
that is called for if the adminis- 
trator is to have the moral and in- 
tellectual qualities that the times de- 
mand. 


THE VISION OF THE END 


As the minimum function of the 
administrator is ordering the means, 
so his highest function is discovering 
and clarifying and holding before his 
institution the vision of the end. As 
the qualifications for the administra- 
tors minimum function are courage, 
fortitude, justice and prudence, so the 
qualification for his highest function 
is philosophical wisdom. At this epoch 
in history we can demand nothing less 
of the administrator than this com- 
bination of practical and philosophical 
wisdom, with the moral qualities nec- 
essary tO sustain it. 

The reward of the administrator 
may not be public memorials, reli- 
gious rites, and a pleasant journey to 
the Islands of the Blest. For these 
things he should care not at all. His 
satisfaction will come, even if he fails, 
from having seen and attempted one 
of the most difficult works of the mind 
and one of the most challenging hu- 
man tasks. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 




















Trends in revenue BOND FINANCING 


COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
try today are faced with a pressing and 
critical need for expansion of their 
physical facilities. The postwar influx 
of students has forced many colleges 
to begin expansion of their facilities 


despite shortages, high costs, and 
financing difficulties. 
To solve the financial problem, 


more and more colleges have been 
turning to revenue bond financing. 
Now that the trend is toward higher 
interest rates and a period of appar- 
ently tight credit generally, the pres- 
ent seems to be a proper time to re- 
view the college revenue bond prac- 
tices as they have developed since 
World War I. 

The last two years have seen a sub- 
stantial sum of money borrowed with 
which to construct residence halls, 
apartments, dining halls, student union 
buildings, power plants, hospitals, sta- 
diums and gymnasiums. Most of the 
issues have been straight revenue bonds 
secured by the revenues from the facil- 
ities constructed. In some cases, the 
bond issues have been bolstered by a 
pledge of surplus revenues from other 
activities, from student fees, and occa- 
sionally, such as at the University of 
Kentucky, by a mortgage lien against 
the facilities. 


STATE GUARANTEES BONDS 


In a few cases, notably the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College, the state government has, in 
substance, guaranteed the bonds. In 
Connecticut; the state issued bonds for 
the benefit of the state university. In 
Louisiana, the state government al- 
lowed Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
to pledge the revenue from a state tax 
on insurance companies in addition to 
pledging residence hall revenues. 

Recently, in Massachusetts, the state 
government made a lease with the 
University of Massachusetts Building 
Association whereby the state agreed 
to pay to the association a fixed annual 
rental in an amount sufficient to pro- 
vide for payment of principal and in- 
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terest on an entire new issue. In effect, 
these bonds are a guaranteed obliga- 
tion of the state of Massachusetts. It 
is to be noted, of course, that the bonds 
receiving outside suppor~ were sold at 
a lower interest cost than they would 
have been otherwise. 

In the early postwar period, partic- 
ularly in 1946, there was a period of 
all-time low interest rates and of an 
almost insatiable desire for bonds of 
all types, including college revenue 
bonds. Those colleges that succeeded 
in surmounting construction and other 
problems borrowed their money with 
ease and at interest rates running in 
many cases from 114 to 24 per cent. 
The situation began changing in the 
latter part of 1946 and the issues put 
out in 1947 met with somewhat higher 
interest costs and a tighter market 
generally. The issues put out in 1948 
were at still higher rates, ranging 
mostly from 21 to 4 per cent. Those 
colleges now planning financing are 
confronted with a considerably differ- 
ent market than prevailed earlier. 

Actually, the market for college rev- 
enue bonds remains largely undevel- 
oped, which is to be expected in view 
of the relatively new participation of 
colleges in the revenue bond field. 
Substantial progress has been made, of 
course, but the time is still somewhat 
away when colleges will enjoy the ben- 
efits of a broad market such as exists 
for municipal and state obligations. 

Few banks have ever purchased col- 
lege revenue bonds, and many of them 
that did have run into the difficulty of 
bank examiners’ criticism. Individual 
buyers of small blocks have also been 
few and far between, except in those 
cases in which an incentive in the 
form of an option to buy choice foot- 
ball seats has been added. For the most 
part, buyers seeking tax exemption 
have not been appreciably attracted to 
college revenue bonds. 

Even the insurance company mar- 
ket, the principal one in recent months, 
has been only partially developed. A 
great many insurance Companies, some 
of the largest in the business, have 


never purchased a college revenue 
bond, nor have they seriously consid- 
ered them. Nevertheless, the insurance 
company market is a good one and, 
for the most part, insurance compa- 
nies are well satisfied with their col- 
lege bond purchases io date. 
Although the market at present is 
generally tight, it is of no particular 
credit to a college when it is forced to 
pay interest rates of 314 or 4 per cent 
on a tax-exempt bond. Municipal cred- 
its of comparable merit were able, even 
in 1948, to obtain materially lower in- 
terest rates. A good portion of the 
trouble rests with the colleges and their 
inept financing practices in the issu- 
ance of bonds. Market outlets have 
shrunk not only because of money 
market conditions but also because of 
dissatisfaction on the part of certain 
purchasers and investment dealers. 


BANK EXAMINERS CRITICAL 


One of the principal headaches has 
been bank examiners’ adverse criticism 
of the bonds. There is need for work 
on this subject by college and univer- 
sity business officers, both on a na- 
tional level and at the regional level. 

Another sore point with many buy- 
ers and investment dealers has been 
the lack of complete information about 
the college revenue project. Indeed, 
some college business officers .are 
charged with ignoring or avoiding le- 
gitimate questions and with failure to 
disseminate adequate information about 
such matters as earnings, expenses and 
financial positions. Confronted with a 
few cases in which certain colleges 
have been Jax about maintaining 
proper accounts and segregation of 
monies into the appropriate accounts 
and in which there has been a lack of 
readily available information, the buyer 
has at least some right to feel that 
colleges are not worthy credit risks. 

In some quarters, it has also been 
felt that the bonds are dependent too 
much upon the good faith of the col- 
lege and not enough upon . adequate 
earnings. When it is considered that 
most of the college revenue bonds 
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carefully recite that they are not the 
obligation of the state or of the col- 
lege nor are they a lien against the 
physical assets other than the revenues 
derived therefrom, it is no wonder that 
buyers become skeptical when they see 
only a thin cushion of estimated earn- 
ings to protect the bonds from default. 

Adequate information, readily avail- 
able to all prospective buyers, and 
strict adherence to sound business 
principles and all contractual obliga- 
tions will go a long way toward 
creating a good credit rating and 
developing a broad market for college 
revenue bonds. The college and uni- 
versity business officers of the country 
would do well to give more consid- 
eration to the point of view of the 
buyer and his problems. 

Mentioned earlier was the question 
of the eligibility of college revenue 
bonds for national bank investment. 
Fundamentally, it is a question of 
whether the bonds are marketable in- 
vestment securities in which the in- 
vestment characteristics are not dis- 
tinctly or predominantly speculative. 
Apparently, upon a cue from the comp- 
troller of the currency, the national 
bank examiners, in late 1947 and early 
1948, began scrutinizing bank invest- 
ment portfolios carefully for all rev- 
enue bond issues. 


AS BANK INVESTMENTS 


In mumerous instances about the 
country, college revenue bonds were 
criticized because they were specula- 
tive or because they were held by 
banks in amounts larger than 10 per 
cent of the bank’s capital and surplus. 
In some cases, banks were forced to 
liquidate such bonds. Such was the 
case in the eleventh federal reserve dis- 
trict until the matter was carefully re- 
viewed from a legal and financial point 
of view with the chief national bank 
examiner for the district. The result 
was that college revenue bonds are now 
considered eligible bank investments 
where they are held within legal lim- 
itations as to amount and where the 
bank can show that the bonds are 
sound credits within the meaning of 
the law and regulations of the comp- 
troller of the currency. 

The latter requirement calls for the 
bank to have on hand at all times ade- 
quate financial information showing 
satisfactory revenues and financial 
position. Thus, it is incumbent on the 
colleges to supply adequate and regu- 
lar information. Also, the individual 
colleges and the various associations 


of college and university business offi- 
cers should see that all possible cause 
for bank examiner criticism is re- 
moved and that neither the local bank 
examination officials nor those in 
Washington question the eligibility of 
college revenue bonds where it. is 
shown that they are sound credit-wise. 

It should be further remembered 
that other investors also maintain prej- 
udices against bonds that are not con- 
sidered eligible for national banks. Nor 
should the question of eligibility for 
insurance company investment and for 
trustees’ and savings banks investment 
be overlooked. Again, the various su- 
pervising bodies should be kept ad- 
vised, and, when possible, efforts 
should be made to have the various 
state legislatures declare the bonds to 
be legal investments or to clear the 
way for the supervising bodies to de- 
clare them as being legal investments. 

In many instances, the enabling leg- 
islation under which the bonds are is- 
sued is in need of amendment; in 
some cases, completely new legislation 
is needed. The publicly owned colleges 
would be wise jointly to consider their 
legislative needs and to study the law 
and experience in various states. An 
excellent source of information on this 
question is “Debt Financing of Plant 
Additions for State Colleges and Uni- 
versities” by R. B. Stewart and R. Lyon, 
Purdue Research Foundation, 1948. 

A good bond law that is not too 
restrictive and that has been prepared 
by good bond counsel goes a long way 
to help sell a bond issue. There should 
be provisions to permit adequate 
pledges of sufficient revenue and mort- 
gage liens; in certain cases, debt service 
should be allowed as a first lien against 
revenues. 

Another practice, spreading of late, 
has been that of requiring bank trus- 
tees and fiduciary agencies for the 
bond issues. Primarily, it is a method 
of assuring proper segregation of the 
revenues from other university funds 
and strict application of the funds in 
accordance with the bond indentures. 
The use of a trustee should strengthen 
a bond issue and probably is well 
worth the trustee’s fee. Prospective 
college and university borrowers would 
do well to consider the advantages of 
using a trustee or fiduciary agent. 

A recent law suit of significant in- 
terest is that of the application of the 
board of regents of the University of 
Oklahoma in the supreme court of 
Oklahoma for the approval of an issue 
of its power and heating plant bonds. 





The court decided that a power and 
heating plant could be deemed neces- 
sary by the board of regents for the 
comfort, convenience and welfare of 
the student body and that student fees 
could legally be pledged and collected 
during the construction period, as well 
as for the remainder of the life of the 
bonds, for the purpose of paying prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds issued 
to construct the facilities. 

Furthermore, the court ruled that 
the bond issue did not become a debt 
of the state by reason of provision in 
the bond resolution which states that 
the board of regents may, in its dis- 
cretion, make up any deficiency of rev- 
enues necessary for operation and 
maintenance through application of 
money currently available from gen- 
eral operating and maintenance funds 
of the university. 


MOODY'S POLICY MAY CHANGE 


Another outside agency to be con- 
sidered by college and university busi- 
ness officers is Moody's Investors Serv- 
ice, which places investment ratings on 
state and municipal bonds. These rat- 
ings are widely used by investors 
everywhere as a key to the equality of 
the bonds. Naturally, the ratings have 
definite limitations as to their useful- 
ness, but when a bond receives a rat- 
ing of Baa or better by Moody's, the 
bond is accepted as being eligible for 
national bank purchase. 

At the present time, Moody's has a 
policy of not rating bonds of educa- 
tional institutions except when the 
bonds in one manner or another have 
state credit pledged. Unfortunately, 
many investors are not fully aware of 
this policy and the absence of ratings 
tends to limit the marketability of col- 
lege revenue bonds. It is hoped that 
Moody's will, in due course, revise its 
policy in this connection. 

In summary, it can be said that the 
postwar period has brought mixed re- 
sults with college revenue bonds. In- 
terest rates have firmed materially, and 
a good measure of buyer resistance has 
been encountered. The market for col- 
lege revenue bonds is not yet as broad 
as it should be; generally speaking, 
more and better information and pub- 
licity are needed. Fortunately, however, 
most of the faults can be, and no doubt 
will be, rectified as more and more 
college bonds are sold. 

College revenue bond financing in 
the future should develop into a satis- 
factory experience for the college, in- 
vestment dealer, and investing public. 
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HELPING DEANS AND DISHWASHERS 


by means of a free income tax advisory service 


THE ADMINISTRATION AT THE UNI- 
versity of Oklahoma started a plan in 
December 1947 whereby an income 
tax advisory service would be available 
to faculty and staff at no cost to the 
individual who used the service. 

All college and university business 
officers are interested in improving in- 
terdepartmental relations with other 
offices and with individuals who are 
members of either the faculty or staff. 
The administration felt that, in addi- 
tion to fostering interdepartmental 
relations, the plan would render a per- 
sonal service to employes by offering 
a free income tax advisory service. 


GIVE ASSISTANCE 


Most business officers spend many 
hours each year assisting friends and 
fellow employes in filling out their 
income tax returns. The advisory serv- 
ice released our business officers so that 
they were available for more important 
institutional work. 

The plan centralized the advisory 
service and made it available to all 
employes on an equal basis. 

The auditing section of the comp- 
troller’s office was a relatively new 
division, and we asked for the privi- 
lege of supervising the service. We 
felt that it would be a splendid oppor- 
tunity for the auditing section to be- 
come well known on the campus and 
at the same time to build up good 
public relations with all departments. 
The results of the plan far exceeded 
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even Our most Optimistic expectations. 

Four employes of the auditing sec- 
tion furnished the service on a part- 
time basis and were able to carry on 
their necessary current duties at the 
same time. The majority of the work 
on several smaller audits could be per- 
formed on a piecemeal basis and could 
be done in our central auditing office. 
Of course, items that were not press- 
ing could be postponed until after 
March 15, if necessary. 

The reaction of and the gratitude 
expressed by those who used the serv- 
ice, from deans to dishwashers, made 
us feel that it was well worth the ex- 
tra work and study involved in order 
to make the service available. 

Many of those seeking advice were 
in the lower salary brackets and could 
not afford to pay an income tax expert 
to fill out their returns. Others had 
filled out their own returns in the past 
but had failed to take advantage of the 
possible deductions. They had merely 
signed the W-2 form and sent it in. 
One professor had paid an excess of 
more than $60 a year for the past sev- 
eral years by signing and filing his 
W-2 form. Needless to say, he was 
grateful for the assistance. Many simi- 
lar cases were brought to our attention. 


NO CRITICISM 


We were amazed at the lack of crit- 
icism from outside sources. We had 
anticipated that commercial account- 
ants and income tax experts would 


object to the free advisory service 
offered by the university and were 
pleasantly surprised when we found 
that instead of criticizing our plan the 
commercial accountants were most co- 
operative in furnishing information 
contained in prior returns of those 
utilizing our service. As far as we 
know, there was absolutely no objec- 
tion to the service. 


STATE ADVISORY SERVICE 


In connection with the federal in- 
come tax advisory service, we also 
offered advice on Oklahoma income 
tax returns. R. E. Wilson, director of 
the income tax division of the Okla- 
homa Tax Commission, was consulted, 
and he invited us to attend a briefing 
session that he was holding for em- 
ployes within his own office. We ‘re- 
ceived ‘the highest type of cooperation 
not only from Mr. Wilson but from 
his entire staff. 

It is foolish to say that such a serv- 
ice can be offered with little effort. It 
takes extra study, research and work, 
but in our case we feel that we have 
been well paid for our efforts by in- 
creasing individual good will toward 
the business office and by conducting 
a good public relations program. 

We, as individuals, were happy that 
we could assist fellow employes in 
filing their income tax returns and in 
knowing that we were a financial help 
to many who could not afford the 
services of a tax expert. 

















Pictures feature a variety of campus activities, such as the 
one below (left) of archaeology students, with their teacher, 
uncovering skeleton, and (right) Herbert Hodges, track coach. 


WINDOW DISPLAY CARDS HAVE BEEN A PART 
of the public relations program at Beloit Col- 
lege for more than two years. They have been 
one of our most consistently successful pub- 
licity enterprises. The displays, periodically 
featured in store windows, are attractively and 
sturdily framed to distinguish them from the 
ordinary run of posters. The frames were de- 
signed to become permanent parts of the mer- 
chants’ displays and actually to “pull” people 
to the windows. A large measure of their 
success has been due to the fact that the mer- 
chants find it good business to feature the dis- 
play cards in their windows. 

The pictures, which feature a variety of 
interesting campus activities and personalities, 
are changed almost every week. 

The cards are displayed not only in Beloit, 
but in ten nearby cities. Occasionally the 
cards have been sent to high schools and vari- 
ous Organizations as part of a display about 
Beloit College. The cards are also featured in 
the college's offices in Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

We have been fortunate in having an out- 
standing student photographer on campus dur- 
ing the last two years. This has ensured pic- 
tures of good quality and has saved much time 
and a certain amount of money in producing 
the picture cards. The student photographer, 
Bob Miller of Cederburg, Wis., was a photog- 
rapher with the U.S. Army during the war. His 
work has been featured in Life and other 
magazines of national and general circulation 
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Above: Action shot of Broadjumper Harry Reynolds, Below: Such pictures as this one, showing students in 
typical of display cards featured in store windows. college radio workshop, are interesting to townsfolk. 
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THREE FUNDAMENTAL REQUIRE- 
ments must be met if the administra- 
tion of student loan funds is to be 
considered satisfactory. Loans must 
perform a really helpful service to the 
student in need of financial aid; they 
must be repaid, and they must cre- 
ate good will between the borrower 
and the institutional lender. 

A casual survey of catalogs and 
bulletins indicates a.rremendous num- 
ber of student loan funds. Add the 
similar funds of religious, fraternal 
and civic bodies, foundations and 
alumni groups, and individuals, and 
the figure would reach astonishing 
proportions. 

There is almost as wide a diversity 
as there are funds. They range in 
size from substantial endowments to 
funds of less than $100. They are 
administered by presidents, deans, fis- 
cal officers, alumni associations, vari- 
ous individuals, committees and trus- 
tees. Hundreds have restrictions of 
one kind or another. Many are com- 
pletely beyond the control or guidance 
of college administrators. Despite it 
all, the administration of such funds 
is of interest and concern to all in- 
stitutions. 

Faced with such a variety in size, 
adininistration and restrictions, and 
with the understanding that admin- 
istrative problems and procedures are 
vastly different at large and small, 
public and private institutions, certain 
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common fundamentals apply to all. 
No effort will be made here to discuss 
many angles of loan fund administra- 
tion, such as record keeping, account- 
ing or investing, or what agency or 
individuals should administer the 
funds. 

In an effort to clarify the subject, 
loan funds might generally be di- 
vided into two types. One is the 
emergency loan, usually small in 
amount and designed to help a student 
over some nonrecurring difficult situa- 
tion. Examples would be loans ne- 
cessitated by illness, loss of money, 
or simply a temporary shortage of 
funds. Since the small emergency type 
of loan is of such wide variety and 
is usually repaid in a short time, it 
will not be discussed. It should be 
pointed out, however, that the admin- 
istration of such loans should con- 
form to all the requirements of good 
loan administration. 


LARGER LOAN 


The other general type of student 
loan—and in the long run the more 
important—is the loan in a more sub- 
stantial amount and over a longer 
period of time, made to round out a 
student's financial program in order 
that he may complete his education. 

The first fundamental requirement 
to be met in the satisfactory admin- 
istration of student loan funds can 
be disposed of fairly easily. When 


money is loaned to a student for an 
unnecessary purpose or for some lux- 
ury, such a loan is, in most Cases, at 
variance with the purpose of the fund. 
It is often simply a matter of con- 
venience to the borrower. 

There is little justification for loans 
of this type. Immature students some- 
times feel that a football trip or some 
other unrequired expense is of great 
importance. The wise loan adminis- 
trator, however, will surround his pro- 
cedure with sufficient safeguards to 
protect himself from such requests. 

The second fundamental require- 
ment is that loans be repaid, at least 
to the extent that the solvency of the 
fund is not impaired. This is a point 
on which many funds have failed. The 
unpaid student loan is a reproach to 
the education and training given by 
an institution. The borrower who 
fails to repay either will hold ill feel- 
ings against the institution through- 
out his lifetime or. will withdraw his 
support and good will through em- 
barrassment. 

The repayment of student loans is 
of primary importance from the 
standpoint of continuing in business, 
from the standpoint of good will, and 
from the standpoint of general satis- 
faction on the part of the adminis- 
trator and his institution, 

A small loan may be made due on 
a given date and should be satisfac- 
torily repaid. On loans of $100 and 
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more, it is advisable to work out with 
the borrower some program for re- 
payment. Regular payments, month- 
ly if possible, should be insisted upon. 
A student may think that he can pay 
$75 each quarter following his gradu- 
ation, but he will usually find that it 
will be easier to pay $25 each month. 
Regularity of such payments will de- 
termine, in many cases, the success 
of final retirement of an obligation. 
_It is equally important that such re- 
payments begin immediately with the 
borrower's first check, even if that 
first payment is small in amount. 


DISCONTINUE LOANS 


In the final analysis, if student loans 
are not repaid at least to a satisfactory 
degree, they should be discontinued by 
the institutions suffering such embar- 
rassment. In any event, continued non- 
payment will soon wipe out the fund. 

Of course, there will be unpaid 
loans. One institution operating exten- 
sive loan funds follows a policy of set- 
ting aside all interest earned as a re- 
serve against such losses. Over a twen- 
ty-year period that reserve has been 
more than ample to cover all losses 
and to prevent any impairment of 
principal. 

How far an institution or a fund 
should go to force repayment of loans 
is a moot question. It can be safely 
said that unless there are willingness to 
pay, ability to pay, and a planned pro- 
gram of repayment on the part of the 
borrower, any other collection meas- 
ures will prove unsatisfactory. 

The third fundamental requirement 
of sound administration is the creation 
of good will, and this should be posi- 
tive rather than negative good will. A 
student who makes a convenience loan 
and repays it promptly will, perhaps, 
have a momentary feeling of good will. 
Within a few weeks, however, he will 
have forgotten the accommodation, and 
no permanent good will has been de- 
veloped. 

A student who borrows and fails to 
repay is a definite loss as far as good 
will is concerned. One who borrows 
and whose transaction is improperly 
handled may repay but still harbor an 
ill feeling against his benefactors. 

The most important factor in the 
satisfactory administration of student 
loans is the judgment and procedure 
used in the making of loans. To begin 
with, the administrator must realize 
that student loans are not strictly busi- 
ness transactions, although every effort 
should be made to handle them in a 
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business-like way. The administrator 
must understand the student’s problem 
and should approach that problem with 
the view of helping solve it. 

The average student who seeks as- 
sistance is young, often confused and 
embarrassed, and in many cases is mak- 
ing his first serious financial transac- 
tion. He may easily become resentful 
if he is made to feel that he is a sup- 
plicant of charity. A brusque attitude 
on the part of the administrator is fatal 
to happy administration. A constant 
check on this factor of loan fund oper- 
ations will be helpful. Many instances 
have been known in which a clerk, sec- 
retary or cashier played havoc simply 
by the way he or she handed a check 
to a student or received money in re- 
payment. 

Some scholastic requirements should 
be established for loan fund eligibility. 
A student doing a grade of work below 
the minimum required for graduation 
is a poor risk, regardless of whether 
his deficiency is due to lack of aptitude 
or to lack of application. An equally 
poor risk is the student chronically at 
odds with institutional regulations or 
the student who feels sorry for himself 
and simply wishes to transfer his prob- 
lems to the shoulders of the loan fund 
and its administrator. Sufficient infor- 
mation should be at hand to determine 
that the applicant really needs finan- 
cial assistance for legitimate school 
expenses. 

A certain amount of formality is 
helpful in loan fund administration. 
Few emergencies are so grave that they 
must be met within a few hours. The 
administrator who permits students to 
rush into his office and hurriedly to 
complete a loan is asking for trouble. 
Studencs should be encouraged and, in 
fact, required to present their case well 
in advance of the time they need as- 
sistance. 

Of primary importance is a clear un- 
derstanding of all details in connection 
with a loan. The best guarantee of 
such understanding is a written agree- 
ment or statement. This may be in the 
form of a simple note or, better still, 
in a complete outline. The purpose for 
which the loan is made, the final date 
of repayment, the rate of interest, and 
the plan by which repayment is to be 
made should be clearly outlined. 

There are pitfalls to be recognized. 
The unnecessary loan and the hurried 
or rush loan should be avoided. The 
use of regular student loan funds to 
assist athletes will result in headaches. 
Athletes are no less deserving than 


other students, but they receive so 
many “favors” that it is difficult for 
them to differentiate between such 
favors and the serious obligation of 
a loan. 

A student loan to launch a business 
enterprise is usually dangerous unless 
such enterprise is controlled and super- 
vised by the institution. Loans to fresh- 
men, at least for their entrance into col- 
lege, are hazardous because of the 
heavy mortality of entering students. 


SOME LOANS UNJUSTIFIABLE 


The experienced administrator will 
not permit a student to borrow too 
heavily. He understands better than 
the student the difficulties of repaying 
too large an obligation when school 
days are over. The loan that does not 
really solve a student’s problem is often 
a poor loan. There is little to be gained 
in the long run by helping a student 
attend one more term if he then finds 
himself forced to withdraw from 
school. Every effort should be made 
to work out with him a program that 
will carry him through to graduation. 

Administrators of student loan funds 
have experienced many disappoint- 
ments through the years, those experi- 
ences sometimes overbalancing the sat- 
isfaction of providing a helping hand 
to students in financial difficulties. On 
the other side of the ledger, many loan 
funds have operated successfully over 
long periods. 

There is an inspiration to all who 
are interested in such funds in the 
record of the “Fund for Assisting Stu- 
dents at Harvard College.” Conceived 
in 1838 with an original capital of 
$11,350 and without any additional 
outside capital, that fund in 100 years 
grew to a book value of approximately 
$500,000. Some 6000 Harvard men 
have been aided through the fund, 
equivalent to approximately one-fifth 
of the living number of alumni. 

Its philosophy is expressed in its 
original appeal for contributions stat- 
ing that its objective was “the benefit 
of many and the injury of none.” There 
are many similar funds throughout 
North America, whose success offers 
encouragement to administrators of 
funds who have not enjoyed so happy 
an experience. 

There is a great need to assist the 
financially handicapped student in ob- 
taining the benefits of higher educa- 
tion. Soundly administered student 
loan funds are playing an important 
part in meeting that need and can play 
an even greater part in the years ahead. 
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Receiving, inspection and follow-up of STORES are components 


of a continuing operation; they should not be separated 


D. R. KIMREY 


Director of Purchasing 
University of Oklahoma 


THE FUNCTIONS OF RECEIVING, IN- 
spection and follow-up are so closely 
related that perhaps all these opera- 
tions should be considered as com- 
ponent parts of a continuing opera- 
tion, rather than as separate operations. 
At the University of Oklahoma the 
inspection unit operates as a part of 
the receiving unit and the combined 
operation is termed the receiving 
section. 

The importance of this operation 
would be difficult to overemphasize. 
To summarize this importance briefly, 
the purchasing unit has control of the 
order from the time it is placed until 
the merchandise is delivered to the 
requisitioning department. The result 
is careful, prompter handling of 
the order by the vendor, and much 
greater confidence in the routine of the 
purchasing unit by the requisitioning 
department. 

In our operation the receiving sec- 
tion is, in reality, the university's agent 
so far as vendors and carriers are con- 
cerned. Copies of all orders of any type 
are forwarded to this section immedi- 
ately upon issuance; this includes no- 
tice of telephone orders placed. There 
the proper recording is made in such 
a manner that the order can be located 
by either order number, name of ven- 
dor, or account number. When the 
merchandise is delivered, the covering 
order is pulled and the order and 
way bills are turned over to the in- 
specting unit along with the merchan- 
dise itself. 

An inspection for visible damage 
is made immediately, before the car- 
rier’s agent leaves, in order that a nota- 
tion of the damage can be made on 
the delivery ticket before it is signed. 
If the damage is extensive enough to 
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warrant replacement, we sometimes 
refuse the shipment. 

If there is no apparent physical 
damage to the shipment, it is receipted 
for, uncrated or unboxed. All items in 
the shipment are checked by counting, 
weighing and gauging, according to 
the type of merchandise. If the ship- 
ment meets the specifications of the 
purchase order and the listing on the 
shipping document, the order is ready 
for delivery to the requisitioning de- 
partment. 

A receiving report is prepared list- 
ing the merchandise by quantity, unit 





and full description, purchase order 
number, and ali other pertinent data. 
When the requisitioning department 
accepts delivery, the department signs 
the receiving report. This form, pre- 
pared in triplicate, becomes the record 
of receipt for the department and the 
record of delivery for the purchasing 
unit and the receiving section. 

If any shortages or irregularities are 
noted when the inspection is made, 
the receiving section contacts either 
the shipper or the vendor. Negotia- 
tions for correction are carried on by 
this section independent of the pur- 


chasing unit, unless difficulties arise. 
The follow-up operates from the 
purchasing unit. 

At the time a purchase order is is- 
sued a card is prepared showing name 
of vendor, purchase order number, due 
date of delivery, and a numerical list- 
ing only of the items included on the 
purchase order. This card is then filed 
in a rotating file according to the due 
date of delivery. Broken down into 
semimonthly sections, the file is checked 
at established intervals. 

A card remaining in a section at the 
time that section is due to be checked 
represents an outstanding order. A 
follow-up letter is sent immediately to 
the vendor, and a carbon copy to the 
requisitioning department. A copy of 
each follow-up letter is attached to the 
purchase order and placed in the ven- 
dor file. This makes it easy to check 
the vendors to determine if they are 
delivering as quoted. 

The information for maintaining 
this file is obtained from the receiving 
section in the form of a receiving re- 
port, as aforementioned. As receiving 
reports come into the purchasing unit 
they are routed to the follow-up sec- 
tion. There the cards are marked, show- 
ing by number which items were re- 
ceived. If the receiving report shows 
a complete shipment, the card is re- 
moved from the file; thus, all cards that 
remain in the file are unfilled or par- 
tially filled orders. 

The physical inventory section oper- 
ates in close coordination with the re- 
ceiving section. This makes it possible 
to record and place a number plate on 
incoming property before it leaves the 
receiving section. In order to maintain 
an accurate record of the movement of 
property after delivery, all work or- 
ders issued by the director of physical 
plant for such moving are channeled 
through the physical inventory section. 
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A DISTINCTIVE FEATURE OF WHAT 
we know as a free society is the right 
of every person to pursue a livelihood 
by means of whatever occupation or 
profession he may choose, provided 
that such pursuit involves no fraud 
upon others and does no violence to 
the law of the land. 

It has become firmly established, 
however, that the state can and should 
regulate the practice of many profes- 
sions and occupations in the interest 
of the public health, safety and con- 
venience. In other words, the state's 
police power extends to embrace reg- 
ulation of the practice of medicine 
and numerous related healing arts, 
law, engineering, teaching and many 
other callings in which, if unregulated, 
the public would be exposed to flag- 
rant frauds and deceptions capable of 
wreaking great damage upon innocent 
persons. 

In practice the states make it a 
crime for any person to set himself 
up as a practitioner of a profession 
until he has first been licensed by a 
state agency, usually a board of rep- 
utable and experienced practitioners 
of the profession in question. Such 
boards are authorized to evaluate the 
evidence of training and qualifications 
presented by each applicant, in the 
light of the general standards estab- 
lished in the statutes of the state. 
Often they are empowered to prepare, 
conduct and determine the results of 
professional examinations to test the 
qualifications of aspirants for licenses, 
and to decide what degrees, diplomas 
and certificates from what educational 
institutions shall be accepted in lieu 
of examination, or required as pre- 
requisite to the tests. 

In some instances these boards are 
vested with power to license profes- 
sional schools— meaning that no 
school for the preparation of members 
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of a given profession may operate 
within the state except with the for- 
mal approval of the appropriate state 
board of professional examiners. 

These powers are broad and im- 
portant, not only for the protection 
df the public from imposition but also 
for the wise advancement of learning 
in the professions and in the sciences 
upon which their practice is built. 
The number of licensed professions 
and occupations has grown greatly in 
relatively recent years and in some 
states has reached as many as twenty 
or more. 

In the state administrative structure 
there is usually an independent board 
for each licensed pursuit, with its own 
central office and embryo staff. Mem- 
bers of the boards serve only part 
time and either are unpaid or receive 
only token pay and expenses. Ex- 
cept for the case of the legal exam- 
ining board, they are usually not law- 
yers and know little of how to con- 
duct proceedings in which important 
human rights are in legal controversy. 

Save for the teachers’ licensing 
board, these boards are generally not 
made up of educators and are not 
familiar with current progress in the 
financing, organization, operation and 
accrediting of educational institutions. 
If they can have one executive secre- 
tary for all, located in the state edu- 
cation department, the state can read- 
ily afford to provide salaries and 
equipment for a thoroughly compe- 
tent staff well versed in the essential 
matters that must be continuously 
handled by all the boards. 

An example of one problem out of 
many hundreds now current in the 
field of licensing is afforded in a re- 
cent New Jersey case. Some states, 
in regulating the profession of heal- 
ing, place the practice of medicine 
and surgery in one category and set 


LICENSING PROFESSIONS 
AND OCCUPATIONS 


up separate categories, with less rig- 
orous requirements as to scope and 
length of professional training, for 
such pursuits as the practice of chiro- 
practic or naturopathy. In earlier days 
there were sometimes entirely separate 
categories even for the devotees of 
different “schools” within the field of 
medicine, such as allopaths, homeo- 
paths, eclectics and the like. New Jer- 
sey, however, has statutes that in ef- 
fect treat the healing arts as a unit 
and place them all under the juris- 
diction of the state medical examining 
board. 

The board licenses no chiroprac- 
tors or naturopaths who have not 
had a standard medical course, even 
though they may have been previ- 
ously licensed in some other states; 
it licenses no school of chiropractic 
or naturopathy having a course of 
shorter duration or narrower scope 
than a standard medical course. 

Defeated in New Jersey courts, 
chiropractors and naturopaths recently 
appealed to a United States district 
court for an injunction to halt crim- 
inal proceedings against them under 
the New Jersey statutes and asked for 
a declaratory judgment pronouncing 
the statutes unconstitutional. The 
complaints were dismissed on the 
ground that federal courts have no 
jurisdiction in cases arising under 
criminal statutes of the states and do 
not issue injunctions to stay prosecu- 
tions in state courts. In such cases the 
federal courts take jurisdiction only 
when a substantial federal question is 
involved, and then the appeal is from 
the state court of last resort direct to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. * 


*“New Jersey Chiropractic Association 
et al. v. State Board of Medical Examiners 
of New Jersey et al., (U.S.D.C.), 79 F. 
Supp. 327 (1948). 
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Above and to the left is the architect's sketch of the 
new administration and classroom building at Texas 
State University for Negroes. Shown, also, on the op- 
posite page is the first floor plan. 
situated at the far end so that its use at any time will 
not interfere with occupants elsewhere in the building. 
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The auditorium is 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


CONSTRUCTION:  Super-structure, _rein- 
forced concrete and structural steel frame. 
Exterior walls, hollow tile and brick, faced 
with natural Texas Cordova shell stone. 
Interior partitions, hollow tile and metal 
lath and plaster. Awning type steel win- 
dows. Stairways, which also serve as fire 
escapes, masonry enclosed walls. 


FLOORING: Corridors and libraries, sheet 
rubber '/g inch thick; main lobby, audi- 
torium foyer, terrace and portico, terrazzo; 
classrooms, asphalt tile. 


CEILINGS: Offices, corridors and class- 
rooms, acoustically treated; music depart- 
ment, especially designed for sound iso- 
lation; auditorium, acoustical requirements 
of an auditorium of this magnitude. 


HEATING: Vacuum steam heat except in 
auditorium, where system of hot air is 
introduced through ducts; provision has 
been made whereby air conditioning can 

















SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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be installed and cool air distributed 
through the same ducts and grilles. 


LIGHTING: Fluorescent fixtures in all offices 
and classrooms; concealed lighting in au- 
ditorium and foyer. 


CALL SYSTEM: Building equipped with 
clock and program system, public address, 
and radio throughout. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Auditorium so situated 
that it may be used for any purpose and 
at any time without interruption to other 
occupants of tne building. Stage is of 
such size and so equipped as to accom- 
modate any major theatrical production. 


COST: Bids received June 7 and contract 
awarded for the entire work, except for 
library equipment and furniture, for sum 
of $1,637,000. Building contains approxi- 
mately 120,000 square feet, making cost 
per square foot $14. 


A large law library, the main read- 
ing room, and the main stack room 
occupy a good part of the second 
floor, as shown on this page. There 
are also eleven classrooms, five 
lecture rooms and several offices. 
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STUDENT CENTER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY’S 


includes chapel and library 





CLAUDE E. HOOTON 


Architect, New Orleans 
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THE DESIGN OF THE FRANCIS LISTER 
Hawks student center at Tulane Uni- 
versity presented a subtle problem of 
coordination between functional de- 
sign and ecclesiastical tradition. 

Conceived as a pleasant gathering 
place for students, it had to acknowl- 
edge the religious parentage of the 
Episcopal Church, yet assert forcefully 
its primary use for independent pleas- 
ure and recreation. It called for a so- 
lution forbidding the juke box, yet 
begging popularity. 

The Hawks House had to be an 
exclusive club and at the same time 
open to and inviting all. Routine stu- 
dent activities on a large scale are 
cared for in the student union build- 
ing on the campus. Consequently, con- 
sideration of cafeterias, swimming 
pools, ballrooms and such facilities 
was immediately eliminated. The new 
building had to afford students a dig- 
nified, supervised environment in 
which to study and to play during in- 
tervals between classes, furnish an 
after-hours meeting place for simple 
social activities and further provide 
a respectful setting for student reli- 
gious expression. 

The site is adequate, yet definitely 
urban, being at the intersection of two 
busy streets directly across from, rath- 
er than on, the campus itself. 

The only restraining influence as 
to style was exerted by the adjoining 
buildings of the Sophie Newcomb 
College at Tulane. This restraint was 


Architect's sketch of the courtyard 
elevation. Below is shown entrance 
to student center from Broadway. 


finally limited, however, to the use of 
similar materials in the external walls 
and roof. Thus, the walls are soft 
warm pink brick and the roof is gray- 
green slate, both colors fitting pleas- 
antly into the surrounding semitropi- 
cal planting. In the exterior walls of 
the chapel and the principal entrance, 
bits of stone and colored marble are 
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inset in a manner reminiscent of the 
churches of Lombardy and of Venice. 

The general parti is quite simple. 
The center of activities is the main 
lounge, entered from the street or 
from an inside parking area. The stone 
paved entrance vestibule and the ter- 
race off the street are separated by 
wrought-iron gates. 

At one end of the principal axis of 
the lounge, and having separate en- 
try through the vestibule, is the chap- 
el; at the opposite end is the library. 

The separation between chapel and 
lounge is a sliding partition, whereas 
the library opens off the opposite end 
as an elongated alcove. This arrange- 
ment permits use of the entire area 
for services, if required, allowing an 
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extreme depth from the altar to the 
back wall of approximately 100 feet. 

The far wall of the lounge is all 
glass, with casement doors opening 
onto a paved patio, approximately the 
size of the lounge itself, which is en- 
closed on two sides by a cloister and on 
the third by a cloistered wing of the 
building. This opening up of the en- 
tire side of the lounge gives a con- 
tained indoor-outdoor entertainment 
area of considerable size and permits 
even further expansion into the gar- 
dens outside the cloister. 

The attendant facilities consist of a 
modest sized kitchen, committee rooms 
and offices, a separate men’s lounge, 
and living quarters for the chaplain 
and matron. 

In the selection of materials an ef- 
fort was made to use simple, sturdy, 
readily available materials in a re- 
strained, dignified manner, attaining 
richness and quality through carefully 
studied proportions, contrasts of tex- 
ture and color, and pleasing composi- 
tion. 

The exterior wall construction is a 
cavity type with two independent 4 
inch brick walls 2 inches apart and 
tied together at each fifth course by 
metal wall ties. The interior brick 
in both the main lounge and the 
chapel is left exposed and is painted 
with a water paint. Library walls are 
entirely of bookshelves. A large open 
fireplace occupies most of one end 
of the room. 

Interior partitions of wood studs 


are plastered for fire resistance, fin- 
ished with striated plywood, and paint- 
ed with a water paint. While the ceil- 
ings of the smaller rooms are plas- 
tered, those of the lounge and the 
chapel are left exposed. The main 
lounge shows four exposed wooden 
trusses with wooden purlins, all left 
rough and painted in rich colors. The 
ceiling and roof sheathing are integral, 
of 3 inch insulation material, spray 
painted. 

Dignity and teserve are given to the 
small chapel by the extra height of 
the ceiling. Exposed brick walls are 
broken by pilasters on the sides, while 
the sanctuary itself is separated by a 
single, simple, pointed arch. The win- 
dow behind and above the altar is of 
pierced stone and symbolizes the tree 
of life. Symbolic pierced stone grilles 
cover the window openings set high 
in the sidewalls. One of the two that 
are blanked out by the two-story 
abutting wing serves as a grille for 
conditioned air to enter the chapel; 
the other opens into the adjoining 
stair hall from which air is returned 
to the conditioning room. 

Heating and future cooling are ac- 
complished by use of forced air sys- 
tems located in four separate areas. 
The largest load is carried by equip- 
ment located at the head of the main 
stairs. This serves the chapel, the up- 
stairs and downstairs offices, commit- 
tee room, and men’s lounge, as well 
as one end of the main lounge. An- 
other unit near the kitchen serves the 








library, kitchen and other end of the 
lounge, while the third and fourth are 
for the quarters of the chaplain and 
the matron, respectively. 

The chaplain’s and the matron’s liv- 
ing quarters, separated by the entire 
building, are both quite apart from 
the students’ areas. Although there is 
no attempt at segregation, actually 
the matron’s rooms are at the end of 
a wing that favors the girls, whereas 
the chaplain’s office and quarters 
terminate the men’s wing. The chap- 
lain’s quarters necessarily afford ade- 
quate facilities for entertaining, with 
access to the gardens and accommoda- 
tions for overnight guests. 

While the design was to some ex- 
tent influenced by the local semi- 
tropical climate, the limitations of the 
site, and modest concessions to other 
buildings, the resulting structure is 
one wherein the important and guid- 
ing elements were economy in method 
of construction and use of materials, 
beauty and dignity through recogni- 
tion of the inherent qualities of these 
materials, the study of proportion and 
composition, and, most important, use- 
fulness through honest expression of 
function. 

The contract price of the building, 
excluding the memorial window in the 
chapel and without any furnishings or 
equipment, will be $130,000, which 
indicates an overall ready-for-opera- 
tion cost of approximately $150,000. 
This construction price represents a 
cost per square foot of about $14. 
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RESEARCH BUILDING 





BRICK AND TILE AT ANTIOCH 


THE FELS RESEARCH INSTITUTE FOR 
the study of human development—es- 
tablished on the Antioch College cam- 
pus in Yellow Springs, Ohio, nineteen 
years ago—moved into its new 85 
room research building in September. 

This new center on the Antioch 
campus, built and equipped at a cost 
estimated at $750,000, is the gift of 
the Samuel S. Fels Fund of Philadel- 
phia. 

The Fels Institute is conducting 
a longitudinal study of human devel- 
opment and function, with some thir- 
ty scientists, representing a wide va- 
riety of disciplines, coordinating their 
studies. 

The ground floor of the building 
contains laboratories for the study of 
the biochemistry of human beings and 
physiological laboratories in which are 
measured some of the characteristics 
of the vegetative nervous system and 
the way it responds to stress. There 
are laboratories for measuring the en- 
ergy cost of various activities and on 
the ground floor, also, are laboratories 
for studying fetal behavior. 

The first floor contains a medical- 
anthropological unit with medical and 
dental examining rooms and extensive 
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x-ray equipment for studying skeletal 
growth. There also are a genetics lab- 
oratory, a wing designed as an ob- 
servation nursery school, psychological 
laboratories, and testing rooms. The 
third floor provides offices, library and 
library equipment. 

A major feature of the building is 
a file room, designed to accommodate 
four times the number of files the 
institute has at present. 

Samuel S. Fels, who established the 
institute in 1929, was present when 
the building was dedicated and re- 
called that the Antioch campus was 
chosen primarily because it is situated 
in the countryside where permanency 
of residence and an atmosphere of 
quiet detachment can be counted up- 
on. 

The new building is located on 31 
acres of land opposite Antioch Hall. 
Constructed of red brick on a structur- 
al steel and concrete skeleton, it is 
heated with a combination of wall ra- 
diant heating and warm ventilation. 
Structural tile in the interior, double 


hermetically sealed glass windows, and 
air-conditioned physiological Jabora- 
tories are other features of the build- 
ing. High and low temperature rooms, 
in which weather below freezing or up 
to 120° F. can be manufactured, will 
enable scientists to measure individual 
abilities to resist environments ill 
adapted to human life. 

The project represents cooperative 
planning on the part of the research 
staff of the institute, dozens of doc- 
tors of the community and the sur- 
rounding counties, and a considerable 
number of hospitals. Basic to the study 
was the cooperation of several hun- 
dred fathers and mothers and, natu- 
rally, the children themselves, some 
200 or 300 of them. 

Beyond this community there be- 
came involved a considerable number 
of scientists who served in an ad- 
visory capacity and a number of other 
institutions that cooperated in this 
general area of research. 

The building itself is the design of 
Louis Magaziner, Philadelphia archi- 
tect, with Max G. Mercer of Yellow 
Springs as supervising architect and 
Wermuth, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
charge of construction. 
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ROBERT W. FENIX 


Financial Vice President and Business 
Manager, Willamette University 
Salem, Ore. 


GENERAL DATA: Baxter Hall, Willamette 


University's housing plan for men, con- 
structed to accommodate 100 students in 
the central section. Four fraternities, each 
feeding and housing thirty-one men, oc- 
cupy the four wings. In the entire build- 
ing there are 224 students. 


CONSTRUCTION: Practically fireproof. 


Walls, floors and ceilings, concrete with 
steel reinforcements. Stairways and stair 
walls, concrete with steel fire doors be- 
tween floors. Room partitions, steel bars 
for studding with steel wire lath with 2 
inches of solid plaster. Exterior, face 
brick; roof, slate. Room doors and frames 
and window frames, wood, stained and 
lacquered. 
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FLOORS: Basically concrete. House moth- 
ers’ bedrooms, masonite; living rooms, car- 
pets. Each of the five units has a living 
room, dining room, game room, and cen- 
tral hallway covered with asphalt tile. 
Floor hardener has been used on the con- 
crete floors. 


WALLS: Hallways and students’ rooms, 
white; public spaces, pastel tints. Kitchen 
services, kitchens, living rooms, dining 
rooms, game rooms, and central halls, 
white acoustical board on ceilings. All 
ceilings, white. 

HEATING: Central oil-burner. Small con- 


vectors below windows in every room. 


VENTILATION AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Main kitchen and dining room equipped 
with air conditioning which changes air 
in the room quickly, removing odors and 
smoke. Four pass-through refrigerators for 
salads and desserts between main kitchen 
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and central dining room; cold box for 
storage of milk, butter and eggs, and cold 
rooms for storing vegetables; freezing unit 
for meats and certain frozen vegetables; 
walk-in refrigerator with overhead track 
for meat storage. 


LIGHTING: Each student room has a glass 


conical shaped fixture in ceiling and out- 
lets for desk lamps. 


CALL SYSTEMS: Bell and call system to 


each student's room. 


ELEVATORS: Freight elevator from base- 


ment, where food is stored and prepared, 
to main floor of the kitchen, where it is 
cooked. 


KITCHENS: One central kitchen with en- 
.trances to five service kitchens in which 
food is served and taken to dining rooms. 
Kitchen has electric baker, electric range, 
electric chopper, electric grinder, electric 
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RESIDENCE HALL 


mixer and peeler. Tables, stainless steel. 
Dishwashing room, separate from kitchen, 
has automatic dishwasher. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: All rooms face out 


and practically all exterior walls are glass. 
Venetian blinds used to control light, with 
exception of draw curtains in dining and 
living rooms. Solid plaster partitions eco- 
nomical and practical way to build walls. 
Double rooms, 13 feet 8 inches by 14 feet 
| inch, have built-in beds, desks and book- 
case. Corner cabinets have shelves for 
luggage, compartments for hanging long 
coats and shorter clothes. Floors and ceil- 
ings were poured with pan type construc- 
tion by setting up steel pans on frame- 
work. Building is unique because there 
are four fraternities attached to central 
dormitory, practically independent of one 
another, with no passages between wings 
except through service kitchen during 
meal hours. 
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Wayne University makes R 0 OM TO WA l K 


with 12 running blocks of oversized sidewalks 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT, HAS 
used sidewalks as campus extenders. 
Wide strips that can carry the traffic 
with perhaps a little room to spare, 
laid out in a network that is really 
functional, have afforded relief to stu- 
dents, faculty members, nearby resi- 
dents, and visitors. 

Wayne is neither small nor new. 
Made up of twelve colleges and 
schools, the university ranks fifteenth 
in size among institutions of higher 
learning in the United States. Its old- 
est college dates back to 1868. 

Its principal growth stemmed from 
a junior college program that, prior 
to 1920, had been added to the pro- 
gram of Detroit Central High School. 
The university grew up around this 
high school building. Wings were 
added, nearby dwelling houses were 
reconverted, and temporary structures 
were obtained from the federal gov- 
ernment. 
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The sidewalk situation around the 
buildings was of the type usually to 
be found under such conditions of 
growth. Even along the main thor- 
oughfares through the campus, Cass 
Avenue and Second Boulevard, the 
sidewalks were the standard 6 foot 
variety, with narrow strips of lawn 
or sand between sidewalk and curb. 
Along the side streets the situation 
was much the same. 


TRAFFIC CONGESTED 


Congestion on most of these side- 
walks was so great at times that it 
delayed passage to classes and forced 
trafic off the cement onto grass or 
into the street. And many students 
took short-cuts, even though this meant 
jumping puddles or snow banks. Some 
eager ones ducked through alleys. 

As the student population rose, 
campus planners became more and 
more conscious of the need of ade- 


Wayne University 


quate sidewalk facilities. At the same 
time, the construction of new build- 
ings was under way. Two structures, 
for which funds were provided by 
State grants, were rising in the area, 
and a sidewalk plan was needed that 
would provide for student traffic to 
the various entrances of these build- 
ings. 

The end result was a carefully 
worked-out plan in which the archi- 
tects of the new buildings, the De- 
troit board of education landscape de- 
partment, and the buildings and 
grounds division of the university co- 
operated. The plan embraced two 
main points: (1) the widening of 
existing sidewalks in the area and (2) 
provision of a network of new side- 
walks that would integrate with the 
old. The project is now almost com- 
plete. 

Walks near the new buildings have 
been designed not only to serve the 
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buildings themselves, but also to ac- 
commodate other sidewalk traffic that 
passes the area. Im some Cases a 
width of 15 feet was decided upon, 
with the definite objective of encour- 
aging traffic to stay within the cam- 
pus area and off the sidewalks on the 
main public streets. 


FLUSH WITH CURB 

Twelve running blocks of sidewalk 
have been widened along Second, 
Cass and the intersecting streets. In 
some cases the old sidewalks have 
been taken up entirely and a full 12 
foot strip has been laid down. In other 
cases the strip between the old side- 
walk and the curb has been filled in. 
All sidewalks are flush with the curb, 
except on some side streets where 
large trees prevented this. 

The expedient of filling in the un- 
covered strip between sidewalk and 
curb has been particularly helpful be- 
cause it makes an uninterrupted ex- 
panse of concrete on which mechani- 
cal snow brushing equipment can 
operate, throwing snow and slush off 
the sidewalk into the street. It also 
corrects the situation that existed at 
the bus stops, at which prospective 
passengers were forced to wade 
through slush or puddles in order to 
board the buses. 

In all the sidewalk construction, 
old and new, careful consideration was 
given to elevation and slope so that 
sidewalk cleaning would be facilitated. 

Secondary walking space has been 
provided, eliminating extreme conges- 
tion in the ten-minute period between 
classes. Everywhere planning has been 
done only after observation of student 
and faculty traffic. Most of the work 
on the current project has been on 
the three-block area, but so satisfac- 
tory have the sidewalks proved that 
the work probably will be extended 


to mew areas as the campus expands. 


GOOD INVESTMENT 


The cost of the work in the three 
blocks has been about $26,000. This 
investment is paying good returns in 
terms of traffic relief and general sat- 
isfaction. Compared with the costs 
involved in other types of congestion 
relief, the expenditure has been small. 
Students and faculty now have a sat- 
isfying sense of outdoor elbow room. 

Among other beneficiaries of the 
program are the residents of the area, 
who formerly complained of sidewalk 
congestion. The sidewalk improve- 
ment has thus aided public relations. 
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Sidewalks of angular designs vary in width from 10 to |5 feet. 
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City walks were doubled in width to extend a full 12 feet from 
the curb. Persons now step from concrete to automobile or bus. 
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Providing a service on MEN TAL HEALTH 


to care for adjustment and behavior problems 


as well as serious emotional disorders among students and staff 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO ELABORATE 
on the need for a mental health service 
in college communities. At this time, 
however, when postwar conditions 
make the psychiatric needs of all com- 
munities more apparent than ever be- 
fore, the importance of providing stu- 
dents and staff with clinical personnel 
that possesses the best in training and 
background is worth emphasizing. 

The kind and the amount of clinical 
help made available to members of any 
academic community are, of necessity, 
determined by the community's re- 
sources and by its understanding of the 
réle of psychiatry in modern medicine 
and education. 

Small or poorly endowed colleges 
cannot usually offer services comparable 
to those of the richer or larger colleges 
and universities, especially at a time 
when the demand for psychiatric serv- 
ices in the whole community is far in 
excess of the persons trained to meet 
the need. 

The recommendations on personnel 
made in the report of the committee on 
mental health of the Third National 
Conference on Health in Colleges held 
recently are subject to modifications 
according to the status of the particu- 
lar institution and its resources and 
attitudes. 

So far, training in psychiatry offers 
the best background for the person who 
deals with problems of mental health in 
a college. Indeed, without psychiatry, 
such college services are of limited 
value. Emphasis on counseling services 
not rooted in psychiatry is, in our view, 
unsound. Discriminating among the 
problems of normal growth, of malad- 
justment, and of illness among young 
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people requires more than good will. 
Judgment sharpened by training of a 
special order is necessary for the precise 
evaluation of seemingly minor emo- 
tional states and episodes. 

Ideally, however, the psychiatric serv- 
ice in colleges should consist of teams of 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
of different skills, supplemented wher- 
ever possible by social workers, Much 
has been done in joint work during the 
war and since, and much remains to be 
done by such a combination in the in- 
vestigation, diagnosis and treatment of 
problems arising in the academic in- 
stitution. 

The war, furthermore, has aggravated 
the need for mental hygiene services, a 
need that is not being met fully. At pres- 
ent, few colleges offer the services of a 
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psychiatrist. A few services have been 
added at this time under the pressure of 
postwar conditions. Still, despite what 
seems to be a general acknowledgment 
of the acute need for trained help in 
dealing with student problems, veter- 
ans’ problems and other difficulties aris- 
ing from crowded conditions of living 
and the pressure to complete college 
training interrupted by the war, the 
service is nor assumed by all to be a 
necessary por: of the health facilities. 


The use of the clinics that do exist in 
colleges demonstrates the need for them 
to students and administration alike. 
Once such a service is set up, the de- 
mands on it increase constantly. Not all 
college administrators see the needs that 
exist around them, for they cannot eval- 
uate conditions of student health in the 
same terms as those administrators 
whose judgment has become more wary 
with psychiatric experience. For the 
former, only the more dramatic forms 
of emotional upset, such as suicidal at- 
tempts or frank psychoses, receive atten- 
tion. 

Actual clinical work, however, should 
not be and cannot be limited to serious 
emotional disorders but should be con- 
cerned with all types of problems of ad- 
justment and behavior. 

Experience has shown that in a col- 
lege clinic, severe emotional disorders 
are relatively infrequent and require 
principally diagnosis and proper refer- 
ral by the university psychiatrist. Severe 
disorders, however, should not be under- 
rated because of their relative infre- 
quency in comparison to other condi- 
tions requiring treatment. The incidence 
of schizophrenia, for example, in its 
various stages and degrees is frequent 
enough to require skilled judgment and 
handling. 

Most of the cases in a university 
clinic consist of a wide variety of prob- 
lems — chronic and acute — involving 
psychosomatic conditions, prepsychotic 
episodes or states, and difficulties in 
family relations, in sexual development 
and in social and scholastic adjustment. 
These usually respond to some form of 
“brief” psychotherapy, therapy ranging 


in time from a few interviews to fre- 
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quent and intensive contacts over a fair- 
ly prolonged period. 

In some of the larger universities 
there is beginning to manifest itself an 
increasing interest in psychoanalytic 
and other forms of deep treatment. Stu- 
dents have begun to request psycho- 
analysis, knowing fully the meaning of 
the kind of treatment they desire. There 
is need for clarification as to the place 
of such intensive treatment in a college 
mental hygiene program. 

Generally speaking, in view of the 
facts, a college mental hygiene program 
should be considered a medical service 
closely affiliated with the college health 
offices and directed by a psychiatrist. 
Emphasis is placed on the desirability 
of a psychiatrist, at least in a supervisory 
capacity, because psychiatric conditions 
should be subjected to medical judg- 
ment and because many apparently 
physical ailments are functional. 

The psychiatrist in the medical office 
can be of increasing assistance to the 
other physicians there as their psychiat- 
ric orientation and knowledge grow 
through cooperation with him. They, in 
turn, can be a rich source of referral to 
the psychiatric service. 


TRAINING 


The committee on mental health, in 
its report to the third National Confer- 
ence on Health in Colleges, emphasized 
the necessity of specialized training for 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists 
working with students whose difficulties 
do not require institutional care. The 
psychiatrist who has been trained in the 
clinics of large hospitals and who has 
had no experience in the problems of a 
particular age group is not always aware 
of some of the special qualities of vari- 
ous ages and stages of development in 
differing segments of the population. 
He has little appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the social structure to the in- 
dividual and few technics for analyzing 
or evaluating it. Such distinctions are 
not part of the usual psychiatric train- 
ing but must come later through specific 
and specialized experiences and instruc- 
tion. 

Training centers offering postgradu- 
ate clinical and seminar instruction 
should be set up in some of the larger 
universities that have maintained men- 
tal hygiene services over a period of 
years. 


RESEARCH 

Research is essential to the continued 
vitality of scientific work. It is particu- 
larly necessary in the field of college 
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mental hygiene where horizons are con- 
stantly changing as basic ideas are re- 
valued in the light of clinical experi- 
ence and the contributions of other dis- 
ciplines. The research cannot be limited 
to psychiatry alone. The social and cul- 
tural aspects of life must be explored in 
relation to psychiatry. 

Bringing together a balanced staff of 
medical and social scientists should it- 





self help to initiate productive studies 
aimed at a better understanding of the 
individual and his needs. Intensive and 
far-reaching studies must be made of 
the college age group before conclusions 
can be drawn. 

A college or university offers a favor- 
able environment for intensive and sus- 
tained psychiatric study. The college 
structure as a society can be observed 
with care and the impact of its character 
on students and on the rest of society 
generally assayed. Opportunities for ob- 
servation of individuals is unusually 
good; full records over a period of years 
are available. Moreover, the age of most 
college students and the stage of their 
development toward adulthood are of 
great interest in the development and 
testing of psychiatric theory. 


EDUCATION 

Psychiatry is still on the defensive 
against common attitudes of nonaccept- 
ance and hostility. More than in any 
field of study today, the individuals re- 
sponsible for a mental hygiene program 
in a college or university are ambassa- 
dors of their specialty to the commu- 
nity. They have a responsibility for the 
general reception of psychiatric ideas. 
For students and faculty alike, the first 
contact with psychiatric ideas and atti- 
tudes is often through the mental hy- 
giene program. The impact of the latter 
can, therefore, determine many broader 
community attitudes and points of view. 

A student psychiatric clinic should be 
aware of its responsibility in this re- 
spect. Student counselors can be used to 
establish contacts with the student body 
and should be educated about their own 


functions as lay advisers so that they will 
appreciate the limitations of their own 
réle and understand the occasions and 
proper technics of referral. 

The relationship of the clinic’s staff 
with university teachets, chaplains; 
deans and other administrators is also 
important to: the effectiveness of its 
services. The aim of the psychiatrist 
should be to. become an integral part of 
the university community intellectually 
and socially. The educational phase of 
the work and its direction should not, 
however, be a narrow one aimed at the 
student through therapy or didactic 
courses in mental hygiene only. In spe- 
cial instances the teaching of mental 
hygiene courses can be useful, if they 
are dynamically presented and properly 
implemented. 

Another application of college or 
university instruction in mental health 
is to the community at large. The uni- 
versity should be a natural center for 
instruction to the community leaders 
and professional people of all types in 
the implications of mental health and 
illness for the community and in the 
technics of counseling. A method 
whereby this might be accomplished 
is that of summer institutes. The goals 
should be broad, encompassing the col- 
lege community as a whole and per- 
meating it on many levels. 


PRIMARILY CLINICAL 


The usefulness of psychiatric tools 
and insights is increasingly recognized 
in literature and art and in the world of 
political and sociological ideas. There 
are, however, few if any places in uni- 
versities and colleges where psychiatric 
ideas are an integral part of studies per- 
taining to art, literature and society. 
The emphasis of psychiatry, insofar as 
the ordinary student confronts it at all, 
is primarily clinical. Its impact on the 
education of all students and of medical 
students in particular is narrow in scope. 

The preprofessional years of all stu- 
dents lack education in what is now 
known of the human beings they will 
treat if they are doctors, study if they are 
scholars, teach if they are educators or 
advise about the disposal of their wives 
and children if they are lawyers. 

Efforts are already being made by the 
National Mental Health Foundation 
toward improving methods of educating 
university Communities in the preven- 
tion and care of mental illness. The co- 
operation of this organization may be 
enlisted in drawing the attention of spe- 
cial groups to psychiatric problems 
within their field of interest. 
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Clinical report on PLA $ TIC DISHES in college 


dining halls. North Carolina State has been won over 


AN ARTICLE ON THE ADVANTAGES 
and disadvantages of plasticware for 
institutional use is limited naturally 
because of the comparative short time 
that -plasticware, in the form of cups, 
saucers, plates and bowls, has been on 
the market. 

Naturally I cannot give a compre- 
hensive report on all types of plastic- 
ware, or on all the different manu- 
facturers’ products. However, I shall 
try, insofar as my limitations will per- 
mit, to give a comprehensive report 
on the plasticware that we have been 
using in the dining halls at North 
Carolina State College, listing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that we 
have noted over the last year and a 
half. I came across some plasticware 
while looking for surplus property in 
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one of the naval warehouses. Other 
buyers seemed reluctant to try this 
item, but because of the low cost to 
our institution I decided to give it 
a trial. This first plasticware con- 
sisted of 10 inch white plates and 
6 inch white bread and butter plates. 


WELL RECEIVED 


We put these dishes into use June 
15, 1947, and were apprehensive over 
the way they would be received by 
the student body. However, we soon 
realized our fears in this regard were 
groundless; we even had members of 
the faculty ask us where they could 
purchase some, as they looked so clean, 
white and sanitary that they wanted 
them for their own use in their sum- 
mer cabins and apartment kitchens. 


Gradually we have been won over 
to plastics and are now using the ware 
almost entirely in the dining halls. 
Features that we in institutional food 
service are most interested in are the 
stacking qualities of the dishes and 
their chipping and breaking points, 
and whether or not they stain easily 
and wash well. I shall take up these 
points one at a time and report our 
results. 

Stacking Qualities. We can stack 
seventeen plastic B-44 soup bowls in 
the same space in which we can stack 
four china bowls. We found that the 
CS-77 saucers do not stack well by 
themselves. However, when we stack 
saucef-cup, saucer-cup, one on top of 
the other, they stack fine. The CS-41 
plastic saucers, on the other hand, 





STACKING QUALITIES AND INVENTORY LOSS ON PLASTICWARE IN USE IN DINING HALLS 
North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 


NO. ITEMS INVENTORY LOSS 
STACKED INVENTORY INVENTORY INVENTORY PER DAY 
PER FOOT ITEM 10/1/48 11/1/48 LOSS (5000 MEALS) 

52 Fruits (Plastiware) 5!/,", brown 831 777 54 1.75 

72 Bread plates (Watertown) 6!/,", white 2903 2499 404 13.0 

52 7" plates (Plastiware) No. 104, brown 241 222 19 0.6 

76 10" plates (Watertown and Hemco) white 1048 584 464 15.0 

42 Salad bowls (Kysite) No. 232 192 186 6 0.2 

33 Bread plates (Plastics Mfg. Co.) BS-47, wheat 103 102 | — 

43 Saucers (Plastics Mfg. Co.) CCS-41, wheat 77 77 —_ ome 

32 Saucers (Plastics Mfg. Co.) CCS-77, wheat 288 239 49 1.5 

_ Cups (Plastics Mfg. Co.) AC-76, wheat 386 300 86 2.7 

33 Fruits (Plastics Mfg. Co.) BS-43, wheat 263 262 | — 

37 9" plates (Plastics Mfg. Co.) BP-48 172 85 87 7 

17 Compartment plates + ogre Mfg. Co.) BP-46 99 95 S — 

33 Soup bowls (Plastics Mfg. Co.) AB-44 600 579 21, 0.7 

60 Plates (Kysite) No. 237 360 347 13 0.4 


| have tried to distinguish between the different manufacturers’ products, because similar items do not run the same thickness. For example, the 
Watertown plates stack 76 per foot, whereas the P-48 Plastics Mfg. Co. plates stack only 37 per foot. 
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stack excellently. Cups stack about 
the same as china cups—no better. 
We also find that we can stack 
seventy-six 10 inch plastic plates in 
a space in which we can stack only 
thirty-three china plates. 


STACKING IMPORTANT 


Stacking is an important factor in 
the operation of our cafeteria counters, 
as is the amount of space taken up 
by these dishes. The more plates and 
bowls that can be stacked on our 
cafeteria counter shelves, the easier 
it is for the dishwashers to keep a 
supply to the counters. It means that 
they can handle the dishes less rapid- 
‘ly and therefore reduce unnecessary 
chipping and breakage. Before we 
used plastic plates, we had a diffi- 
cult time keeping our counters sup- 
plied with dishes; now this is no 
problem whatsoever. 

Eye Appeal. We were pleased to 
find that we can buy plasticware in a 
fine color variety in subdued tones. 
This is especially desirable in a cafe- 
teria type of service in which eye 
appeal is emphasized. 

Ease of Handling. Because of the 
fact that these plastic items weigh so 
much less than does china, they are 
much easier to handle, both in the 
dining hall and at the dishwashing 
stations. We use trucks in our dining 
halls and stack the plates and other 
dishes on large trays. In using china, 
we had to have a man at the dish- 
washer to help lift these trays off the 
trucks. Now we have dispensed with 
his services entirely; our bus boys can 
easily lift a full tray themselves. 

Chipping and Breakage. In using 
plasticware we do not have the chip- 
ping and breakage that we had in 
chinaware. The North Carolina 
Health Department strictly forbids 
the use of a dish that has been chipped 
or cracked, whether it be vitrified 
china or not. This meant that some- 
times chinaware that had been in use 
only a few days wads mo longer accept- 
able. 

Because of the large number 
of meals served in the dining halls, 
we were not able to give the dishes 
the careful attention that was neces- 
sary in order to avoid chipping. 

Chipping is practically nil in plas- 
ticware. However, we have found 
the plates do split in the middle after 
they have been in use for a long 
period of time. But we can rest 
assured that it will be a long time 
before a piece of plasticware reaches 
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a stage that is not acceptable to the 
health department. 

Heat Retention. We formerly used 
china mugs exclusively for coffee, but 
we find that it is much easier to keep 
coffee hot in the plastic cups. In fact, 
it was practically impossible to serve 
a cup of hor coffee in the china mugs, 
as all of the heat was consumed in 
warming the mugs. The coffee*in the 
plastic cups stays hot throughout the 
meal. 

Less Noise. Another good feature 
of plasticware is the fact that it is 
much less noisy than is chinaware. 
We have gone to much expense to 
eliminate noise, what with the installa- 
tion of acoustical ceilings, use of 
draperies, and the like. 

We have been talking about the 
good qualities of plasticware, but it 
also has its disadvantages. The first 
cups we bought split near the handle, 
which I believe was caused by heat 
shock. However, we have some now 
that have been in use for thirty days 
and so far have noted no splitting near 
the handles. 

Then, too, we find that the dishes, 
especially the cups, acquire a stain 
after being in use a short time. How- 
ever, this stain is easily removed and 
Saturday and Sunday mornings are 
set aside for this purpose. Since 50 


have the time to devote to this scrub- 
bing operation, adding no additional 
labor cost. 


We also find that, afer 4in 


use for about thirty days, we can ,. 


discern knife scratches on the face 
of the plates, and that the brown 
plasticware dishes take on a dull ap- 
pearance after being in use a short 
time. <a 


To get some idea of breakage, bese 


took an inventory of the plasticware 
in use in our dining halls and thirty 
days later I took another inventory. 
This loss figure includes items that 
are now probably reposing on the 
shelves of some fraternity house! We 
served approximately 155,000 meals 
during this period of inventory, so 
that our loss per 5000 meals, which 
is the average for one day, is exceed- 
ingly low. Some of these items, of 
course, are not used as much as others. 

I realize that the initial cost of 
plasticware is higher than that of 
chinaware. However, I believe you 
will find that on many items it will 
run only about a dollar higher per 
dozen. The difference in this initial 
cost is saved many times over on 
smaller breakage expense. 

My experience with plasticware is 
necessarily limited. However, I do 
feel that I can recommend its use in 





per cent of our student body goes institutional food service whole- 
home on week ends, our dishwashers heartedly. 

WRITE FOR 

YOUR VOLUME INDEX 





If you bind your volumes of COLLEGE 
and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS you 
will want the index to volume 5, cover- 
ing issues from July through December 
1948. You may obtain your free copy 
by writing to COLLEGE and UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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SNOW REMOVAL 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE HAVE GROWN 
to expect progressively more from 
public service. As this service is im- 
proved a mew pattern is set, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to sat- 
isfy public demands. Allowance is 
never made for extenuating circum- 
stances, and it is both necessary and 
desirable constantly to improve tech- 
nics in order to improve the service. 

Snow removal on roads, streets and 
sidewalks and the sanding of grades 
and curves are public services that 
are now rendered effectively and to 
a far better degree than a few years 
ago. The average motorist and pe- 
destrian have grown to expect that 
thoroughfares will be free of snow 
and sanded soon after a snowfall. 
Even though the general pattern of 
this work is excellent, there comes a 
time almost every winter when there 
és a snowfall of great depth and the 
service fails to meet par. When that 
happens, the public does not always 
appreciate the problem and vents its 
feelings in no uncertain terms, de- 
riding the equipment and the manner 
in which it is used. 

The problem of snow removal from 
campus roads and walks is somewhat 
different, though just as important as 
that met with in other areas. This is 
especially true in these postwar years, 
with university campuses throughout 
the nation considerably overcrowded 
not only in the classrooms but also 
on the sidewalks, roads and parking 
lots. 

The preponderance of traffic on 
any campus is pedestrian, with vehic- 
ular traffic much less but by no 
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means unimportant. This pedestrian 
trafic is sporadic, ie. between 
classes the number of students on the 
walks is at its maximum and the 
number during class periods is prac- 
tically nil. 

During between-class periods the 
traffic is so great that if snow is left 
on the walks it is packed into glazed 
ice in a short time. Snow plowing 
operations are not generally feasible 
during these periods owing to the 
crowded conditions. 


GET EARLY START 


The answer, therefore, to efficient 
and prompt snow removal is to do this 
work before traffic begins or before 
it becomes heavy. To accomplish this 
satisfactorily, it is mecessary to get an 
early start and to have sufficient equip- 
ment in good working order, along 
with capable operators. At this point 
it cannot be stressed too strongly 
that the equipment to be used must 
be sturdy enough to stand the work 
expected of it; a plow being repaired 
when it should be engaged in snow 
removal operations is of little use. 

We, at the University of Wisconsin, 
feel that the pattern of snow removal 
service has risen high, and therefore 
it becomes more and more of a prob- 
lem to keep abreast of it. With ap- 
proximately 13 miles of roads and 
drives, 10 miles of concrete walks, 
thirty-two parking lots holding from 
a maximum of 165 cars to a mini- 
mum of three cars, all of which lie 
on a rugged and hilly terrain, it can 
be seen that we have a serious prob- 
lem each winter. 


A four-wheel drive truck, three 
tractors, and a converted lawn 
mower make up the equipment. 


TECHNICS 


DELMAR L. ANDERSON 


Engineer, Physical Plant 
University of Wisconsin 


To combat this problem we have 
a 7% ton, four-wheel drive truck 
equipped with a reversible snow plow 
operated by an electrical hydraulic 
system. This plow is used entirely for 
snow removal on roads, drives and 
larger parking lots. With parking 
along the campus roads prohibited 
almost entirely, this plow can do an 
excellent job. 

For snow removal on the sidewalks, 
we have several fine pieces of equip- 
ment, which include a tractor with a 
reversible plow hydraulically operated; 
another tractor with a plow and a 
hydraulically operated loader for load- 
ing snow into trucks, and a third 
tractor with a rotary broom. For snow 
removal on narrow walks we have 
replaced the mowers of a gang mower 
with a plow of our own design. 

The snow loader is a time and 
labor saver, since we can load snow 
into a 3 cubic-yard truck from a 
windrow in approximately two min- 
utes. We feel that we are well 
equipped to handle almost any snow- 
fall in short order. Further, we have 
a fine group of equipment operators, 
men who know their jobs and can 
take it when the going becomes 
rough. We do everything we can 
with mechanized equipment, the only 
exceptions being the hand shoveling 
of steps, landings and _ inaccessible 
walks. 

The operators of our equipment 
have definite routes to cover. The 
morning after a snowfall they start 
out at between 3 and 5 a.m., depend- 
ing upon the severity of the storm. 
If the snow falls during the day, they 
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start out as soon as the bulk of the 
pedestrian traffic is off the campus 
and work throughout the night. The 
scheduling of these operations is 
helped materially by our receiving 
forecasts from the weather bureau lo- 
cated on the campus. 

The hand shovelers usually start 
out at 6 am. after a snowfall. Each 
of these men has a definite set of 
steps or landings to take care of. Jani- 
tors are responsible for cleaning steps 
and walks immediately adjacent to 
their buildings. 

After the initial snow removal has 
been completed, the rest of the day is 
spent in cleaning out parking lots, 
shoveling out hydrants for easy ac- 
cess in case of fire, sanding slippery 
spots on walks and steps, opening 
drains, and cindering grades and 
curves on the roads and drives. The 
latter operations go on more or less 
continually as long as required. 

Torpedo sand for sanding walks and 
steps is obtained from a dealer near 
by and is dumped directly into our 
trucks from a hopper, ensuring a 
speedy operation. Barrels are kept 
filled with sand and are located at 
the service entrances of various 
strategic buildings. The men fill pails 
from these barrels to sand steps and 
walks. Cinders for slippery roads are 
obtained directly from hoppers in the 
heating plant. 

All planning is disrupted when we 
are confronted with a blizzard and 
deep snow, because it is difficult for 
operators to reach the campus. When 
this happens it may take longer to 
“get out from under” the storm, with 
the men and equipment working 
around the clock. Blizzards such as 
this do not generally occur more than 
once during a winter. 


The tractor with revolving broom 
is a new piece of equipment that has 
not as yet been given a snow removal 
test. We feel, though, that it will 
have considerable value in removing 
dry snow from walks when the depth 
does not exceed 3 or 4 inches. An- 
other planned use for this piece of 
equipment is to remove snow from 
walks during a light snowfall that 
comes during the daytime; otherwise 
this snow would become packed by 
trafic. Ordinarily, plows are not used 
during a light snowfall because they 
are not efficient. 

Last year, prior to the Michigan- 
Wisconsin football game, a heavy, 
wet snow fell, covering the huge tar- 
paulin on the gridiron with a blanket 
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of approximately 2 inches in depth. 
We do not maintain the athletic fields, 
but this was an emergency, so after 
completing our work we sent our 
tractor with a rear grader blade to 
the stadium. This piece of equipment 
removed the snow from the tarpaulin 
in short order with no damage to 
the fabric. 

This year, prior to the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin football game, the weather 
bureau predicted from 2 to 4 inches 
of snow during the night. We pre- 
pared to do the same job, using our 
tractor and revolving broom. The 
snow failed to arrive so we have had 


no opportunity to judge the relative 
merits of the two pieces of equip- 
ment for that particular type of work. 

We operate our snow removal and 
sanding operations on the theory that 
we cannot do too good a job and in 
an effort to minimize the number of 
accidents. This theory has worked 
successfully in the past, with the num- 
ber of logical complaints being held 
to a minimum. 

All equipment used for snow re- 
moval purposes is converted to use 
during the spring, summer and fall 
by removing plows and substituting 
blades, cutter bars, and mowers. 


Some questions answered about 


RADIANT HEATING 


Q.—Will radiant heating dry out 
furniture or harm fabrics more so than 
will conventional heating systems? 

A.—No, the opposite is true. Radi- 
ant heating affects furniture or dra- 
peries less than do conventional types 
of heating. 

Q.—When radiant heating coils are 
set in a floor, does this affect floor var- 
nish or wax polish? Are the coils liable 
to cause buckling of floor boards or 
damage to linoleum? 

A.—No. If floor temperatures are 
kept below 85° F. the heat from floor 
coils will not exceed that of summer 
sunlight falling on the surface of the 
floor. 

Q.—Where is the best place to in- 
stall radiant panels—in a floor, wall 
or ceiling? 

A.—Check the structural specifica- 
tions for the three locations of panels 
and compare the required and rated 
heat outputs of the panels. If these 
considerations do not govern, ceiling 
installations are most favorable, floors 
next, and walls least favorable. 

Q.—Why is radiant panel heating 
recommended for ceiling installation 
oftener than in floors, which would 
seem to be the logical place? 

A.—Ceiling installation provides a 
greater percentage of radiant heat 
than either floor or walls. (Conven- 
tional steam and hot water systems 
provide a certain amount of radiant 
heat, about 20 per cent from a radia- 
tor, but a radiant heating system in- 


stalled in the ceiling offers the great- 
est amount. ) 

Q.—What effect does radiant panel 
heating have on the. humidity of the 
heated room? 

A.—Relatively little. The slightly 
lower air temperatures resulting from 
the use of radiant panel heating pro- 
duce a slightly higher relative humid- 
ity than would be obtained with cen- 
ventional heating. 

Q.—Does a radiant panel heating 
system require special boiler room 
equipment or special fuel? 

A.—No. Conventional forced hot 
water heating plants are used and are 
designed to use any one of the popu- 
lar fuels. 

Q.—How does the cost of installa- 
tion and operation of copper radiant 
panel heating compare with that of 
conventional systems? 

A.—Well designed copper radiant 
panel heating systems should cost no 
more than good forced hot water sys- 
tems, for installation and operation. 

Q.—Can snow be melted from walks 
and driveways by radiant panels? 

A.—While not radiant panels, cop- 
per tubes embedded in concrete walks 
and driveways are a practical means 
of melting snow. 

Q.—What comprises a snow-melt- 
ing installation? 

A.—Copper tubes buried in the 
concrete (like floor radiant panels) 
and filled with antifreeze, a circulator 
and a heat exchanger or boiler. 
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College Boosts Prosperity 


When businessmen of New London, 
N.H., learned the value to them of 
Colby Junior College as shown by 
figures released by Wayne K. Wheeler, 
business manager, they were so im- 
pressed that they paid for a full-page 
advertisement in the local newspaper, 
the Neighborhood Exchange, in which 
they published the breakdown of the 
$323,060 worth of expenditures in 
town for the year. In a town of 1000 
population $323,060 represents a 
sizable boost to local prosperity. 

Of the total amount, statistics 
showed that students spent $75,285; 
employes who own or rent in town 
received salaries of $147,957; New 
London businesses were paid by the 
college $88,693.92; college taxes and 
sewer rent amounted to $10,210, and 
water rent was $915. 

“The college benefits the commu- 
nity not only during the school year,” 
declared Mr. Wheeler, “but during 
the summer as well.” For the last 
two summers a thousand scientists 
have been entertained at the college 
through the chemical research con- 
ferences of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. In 
1947 these visitors, many of whom 
had not been in New Hampshire be- 
fore, represented forty-two states, Can- 
ada, England and Australia. 


Book-of-the- Year Plan 


Students and faculty of Rutgers, 
the state university of New Jersey, 
have joined in a unique educational 
experiment that has as its primary 
goal the providing of a common in- 
tellectual experience to all the uni- 
versity’s family. Under it, everyone 
connected with the university from 
undergraduate through the college 
deans is being urged to read the an- 
thropological study of cultures, “Pat- 
terns of Culture,” by the late Ruth 
Benedict. 

Known as the “Rutgers-Book-of- 
the-Year Plan,” the project was inau- 
gurated in the belief that the speciali- 
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zation necessary in training men and 
women for many occupations and pro- 
fessions offers too little opportunity 
for an intellectual common denom- 
inator. 

As some proponents of the plan 
have pointed out, football games and 
other athletic contests offer opportu- 
nity for a university-wide common 
experience in an athletic endeavor; 
the Book-of-the-Year Plan offers such 
experience on an intellectual plane. 

First suggested by Dr. Houston 
Peterson, chairman of the department 





of philosophy, at a student convoca- 
tion last year, the project was taken 
up and is now being sponsored by 
the Philosophean Society, honorary 
literary group of the men’s colleges. 

The society reports that more than 
600 copies of “Patterns of Culture,” 
published in a 35 cent edition, have 
been purchased by students and fac- 
ulty of the men’s colleges, and that 
the book has had to be reordered by 
the university bookstore. 

Although initiated in the men’s col- 
leges, the project has spread beyond 
its campus to that of the New Jersey 
College for Women, and many classes 
in University College, the evening di- 
vision, are taking part. 


Enthusiastic Reporting 


A reporter on the student news- 
paper at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity was impressed by the work 
of an automatic business machine 
used by the registrar's office. The 
story she wrote included the follow- 
ing sentence: “This machine process 
sorts out students having grades of F.” 

Epitor: Needless to say, the sen- 
tence was not printed as is. 





Roviug Rypciler 


Marriage Counseling 

Out of a popular course of instruc- 
tion offered by Ohio State University 
has grown a unique trouble shooting 
service—a clinic designed to help 
married students untangle their diffi- 
culties and to steer about-to-be-mar- 
rieds into likely channels of conjugal 
happiness. 

Established as an official student 
service on October 1, the marriage 
counseling clinic will supplement 
Classroom instruction provided in four 
marriage courses. One such basic 
course, covering “factors in success- 
ful marriage,” attracts 1200 students 
yearly, with sections held hourly ev- 
ery day of every quarter. Personal 
questions arising during the classroom 
lectures have stimulated requests for 
individualized guidance. 

Director of the marriage clinic is 
Dr. John F. Cuber, 37 year old profes- 
sor of sociology and nationally known 
marriage education authority. In a 
decade of service in a long-neglected 
field, he has already cheated divorce 
courts of numerous victims by pok- 
ing a welcome nose into other peo- 
ple’s business with amazing results in 
terms of human happiness. His back- 
ground of experience in marriage 
counseling ranges from service as a 
juvenile and probate court consultant 
to membership on the research com- 
mittee of the 1948 White House Con- 
ference on Family Life. 

As chief “marital trouble shooter” 
of the Ohio State clinic, Dr. Cuber 
heads the activities of a five-man 
counseling staff, two of them special- 
ists im economic and child-parent 
guidance areas. The director himself, 
in addition to counseling, interviews 
each student counselee on his initial 
visit to the clinic. To sift the real 
problem for a sometimes confused 
array of emotional difficulties, the 
clinic doctor calls on years of diag- 
nostic Clinical experience and puts to 
good use his own natural warmth, 
charm and unusual capacity for mak- 
ing people feel at ease. 
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Looking Forward 


Ring in the New 

THE BEGINNING OF A NEW YEAR SEEMS TO BE A 
period of nostalgic comment and expressions of hope 
for a fuller and better life in the months ahead. 

In the spirit of the occasion, the January issue of 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS arrives on the 
desks of its readers exhibiting a new cover treatment, 
a changed contents page, and a larger page size and 
modifications in format. ' 

This change in appearance indicates the publisher's 
refusal to be satisfied with the past and his desire for 
continuing improvement. The same concept moti- 
vates the editorial staff in its efforts to provide ar- 
ticles and special features important enough to be 
considered indispensable aids in the professional 
growth of college administrators. 


Student Welfare 


STUDENT COUNSELING ON A COLLEGE CAMPUS 
appears to be headed in the direction of an admin- 
istrative conflict between academicians and business 
management. 


The deans have traditionally held that the field of 
student counseling is a responsibility of the dean’s 
office. On the other hand, directors of residence 
charged with business management of such facilities 
have felt that a definite inequity exists when they are 
held responsible for operation but with no relation- 
ship to students in regard to guidance or discipline. 

In many cases it is apparent that “residence coun- 
selors,” when operating under a dean’s authority, are 
happy co “counsel” but reluctant to “discipline.” If 
restriction or penalties are to be imposed, then “man- 
agement” is given the responsibility of enforcement 
and shoulders the onus of it. 

Solution of the problem has been difficult, with 
compatible personalities in the dean’s office and the 
business office so far being the most successful com- 
promise. However, with a change in administrative 
leadership on either side of the fence, a delicate sit- 
uation can become a confused situation. 

Sound administration calls for equitable under- 
standing at top level authority, so that conflict on 
the lower echelon of administration can be elim- 
inated or minimized. After all, the student’s welfare 
is the prime consideration, and efforts of administra- 
tive heads to outdo each other in an attempt to 
minister to his needs in order to achieve “status” on 
the organization chart should not be tolerated. 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 

A VISITOR TO THE AMERICAN COLLEGE CAMPUS IS 
aware immediately of the heavy volume of building 
construction dotting the landscape. Granted it fills a 
need, does it represent the best value for the money? 

Reference is not being made to the high cost of 
materials and, labor but to the high cost resulting 
from a lack of imagination or from poor planning. 

Every new building calls for an objective analysis 
of its function. Just because an architect previously 
was successful in designing a laboratory is no guar- 
antee his services represent the best experience avail- 
able in planning a residence hall or a field house. 
How alert is your architect to new materials or new 
technics? Is he,:or is the building committee, em- 
barrassed in the presence of a new idea? Is there a 
valid reason why a building constructed in 1949 
should be a carbon copy cf one erected in 1929? 

A fresh and unfettered approach to a new con- 
struction project should be a “must”—long before it 
takes shape on an architect’s drawing board. Advance 
planning and thinking should make for a more 
efficient building and, in the long run, such a build- 
ing is less costly. 

The highest cost of a building is not materials and 
labor but oftener the lack of imagination displayed 
in designing it. 


Mr. Ford and Colleges 


PRIVATELY FINANCED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
should be heartened by a recent speech delivered by 
Henry Ford II before members of the Yale Alumni 
University Fund Association in New York. Com- 
menting on the financial future of privately sup- 
ported colleges, Mr. Ford stated: 

“It is of the greatest importance that independent 
colleges and universities not only survive but pro- 
vide the stiffest sort of competition for the educa- 
tional institutions that depend on taxes .... A di- 
versified and decentralized system of education seems 
to me to make more certain that we will not have 
hardening of the educational arteries.” 

In commenting on the place of business in edu- 
cation and in referring to the fact that many cor- 
porations are now giving to philanthropy in increas- 
ing measure, Mr. Ford asserted the need of “further 
evidence of recognition on the part of corporations 
that they have a social responsibility and a contri- 


bution to make beyond the manufacture of better - 


products at lower costs.” 
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Questions and Answers 





Refunding Fees 


Question: What should be the policy rele- 
tive to possible refunding of student fees in 
case of withdrawals?—V.R., Okla. : 

ANSWER: In universities having 
large enrollments, and particularly in 


publicly supported institutions in 


which tuition and fees are relatively - 


low, the withdrawal of 1 or 2 per cent 
of students enrolled at the beginning 
of the term is not likely to create a 
serious problem, financially or other- 
wise; in such institutions, a liberal 
policy with respect to refunding of 
fees to students who withdraw is logi- 
cal. 

In smaller endowed residential col- 
leges in which the enrollment is lim- 
ited to the accommodations that can 
be provided in the residence halls, 
the withdrawal of 1 or 2 per cent 
of students after registration affects 
adversely the operating budget. With- 
drawals frequently mean that appli- 
cations from other students seeking 
admission had been declined. In these 
institutions the enrollment of a stu- 
dent in effect constitutes an agree- 
ment on the part of the college to 
provide housing and instruction fa- 
cilities, and on the part of the stu- 
dent to pay for these services. It may 
be argued, therefore, that under these 
circumstances no refund should be 
made for withdrawals. 

It is significant to note that the 
Veterans Administration pays tuition 
for the full period in which a vet- 
eran enrolls, if he remains five weeks. 
—RALPH WATTS, business manager, 
Lawrence College. 


Faculty Status 


Question: In order to facilitate negotia- 
tion and contact with faculty, is it desirable 
for a business manager to have faculty 


status?—M.G., Tex. 

ANSWER: I consider it extremely 
desirable for the business manager of 
any college or university to have facul- 
ty status. The corollary of this, of 
course, is professional qualification for 
such status. I know several business 
managers of important universities 
who have faculty status and who ac- 
tually conduct or have conducted 
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classes in the university. In my own 
experience, this is a helpful relation- 
ship. I find that the other faculty mem- 
bers appreciate the fact that the busi- 
ness manager, through his own work, 
has demonstrated an understanding 
and capacity for instructional work.— 
R. B. STEWART, vice president and 
controller, Purdue University. 


Janitorial Costs 


Question: Various building organizations 
have computed their cleaning costs to a 
unit cost per square foot of usable floor 
space per year. Could you furnish such an 
average cost per square foot per year for 
cleaning university buildings?—C.T., Ind. 

ANSWER: Janitorial costs at the 


State College of Washington have 
risen in the last three years because of 
wage increases and more intensified 
use of buildings owing to increased 
enrollment. At present our janitors 
work a forty-hour week, with a salary 
scale of $190 a month for assistants 
and $199 for full janitors. 

Taking the average total cost of 
janitor service over the last three years, 
we find the following unit costs per 
square foot per year for typical build- 
ings: 

1. Science Hall (laboratories). Class 
A, terrazzo and asphalt tile floor, 7.8 
cents per square foot—71,467 square 
feet. 

2. College Hall (classrooms). Class 
A, cement and wood floor, 9.3 cents 
per square foot—51,476 square feet. 

3. Education Building (classrooms). 
Temporary, frame, 8.7 cents per 
square foot—18,124 square feet. 

4. Administration. Brick, frame in- 
terior; wood, linoleum floors, and car- 
pets, 18 cents per square foot-—33,878 
square feet. 

The high costs in the administration 
building are due to the congested 
office areas, and the higher standard 
of services performed. — Frep G. 
ROUNDS, superintendent, department 
of buildings and grounds, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 

This same question was answered 
in the December issue of COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS by A. F. 
Gallistel —Ep. 


Uniform Rentals 


Question: Should there be a differentia- 
tion in room rents in the same building? 
Are high priced and low priced rooms in 
the same residence hall desirable?7—B.G., 
Wash. 


ANSWER: An easy way to solve this 
problem is to say that residence halls 
should be so constructed that rooms 
are uniform, but architecturally this is 
not always practicable and esthetically 
not always desirable. 

Assuming thése questions arise 
from variance in desirability of the 
rooms because of such factors as size, 
location, distance from resident head's 
suite, adequacy and quality of furni- 
ture, and whether provided with pri- 
vate or semiprivate bath as compared 
with a bathroom common to several 
rooms, it still is more beneficial to 
maintain level rents for the varying 
accommodations, provided each stu- 
dent is given an opportunity during 
his college years to occupy a poorer 
and a better room, if not the poorest 
and the best. This practice promotes 
social equality among students of un- 
equal financial resources and permits 
assignment of rooms on a democratic 
basis where preference rests on a com- 
bination of seniority and chance.— 
BRUCE POLLOCK, business manager 
and treasurer, Carleton College. 


Library Expenditures 


Question: What should be the yearly 
budget for purchase of library books, bind- 
ing and library supplies for a junior college 
of 300 students with a total budget of 
$250,0007—G..U., Wis. 


ANSWER: In eighty junior colleges 
scattered throughout the country, total 
library expenditures average 3 per 
cent of the. total educational and gen- 
eral expenditures. That would mean 
$7500 for the library out of a total 
budget of $250,000. It corresponds to 
the $25 per student (for 300 stu- 
dents) suggested by the American 
Library Association. Of the total li- 
brary appropriation of $7500, at least 
25 per cent should be spent for books, 
binding, supplies and expenses other 
than personal service. — J. HARVEY 
CAIN, accounting officer, board of 
higher education, New York City. 
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Expect Heated Debate on College Income Tax 


Certificates . 


. .. V.A. Simplifies Eligibility 
. . Hoover Commission Recommends Ways to Cut Record Keeping 


. . . Federal Scholarship Bill to Be Introduced . . . Travel Abroad Made Easier 





To Tax or Not to Tax 
College Income Is 
Problem for Congress 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Whether in- 
come that colleges get from commer- 
cial activities should be taxed or not 
will be debated hotly in the 81st Con- 
gress. 

Sensing the air of battle in advance, 
the American Council on Education 
decided on a clear-cut policy to present 
to Congress. “The use—not the source 
—to which funds are put by edu- 
cational institutions should decide 
whether they are to be taxed by the 
federal government,” the. council de- 
clared. 

An official statement adopted by the 
council's committee on taxation reads: 

“We affirm the principle that the use 
of income for educational purposes, as 
already established by law, is the basis 
for federal income tax exemption for 
nonprofit colleges, universities and 
other nonprofit educational institu- 
tions. 

“Pursuant to this principle, all in- 
come of nonprofit educational institu- 
tions from activities directly owned 
and operated by the educational in- 
stitutions or directly related to the edu- 
cational operations of the institutions 
should be exempt from federal income 
taxation.” 

The council declared that it is ap- 
propriate for nonprofit colleges and 
universities to submit to the govern- 
ment reports of income and expenses 
“prepared in accordance with generally 
accepted principles of financial report- 
ing for such institutions.” The com- 
mittee on taxation added: 

“The reports required by the gov- 
ernment from the colleges and univer- 
sities should be those regularly issued 
by these institutions. In case that it is 
found that such reports do not con- 
veniently supply the information 
needed by the government, this com- 
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mittee stands ready . . . to aid in the 
preparation of a condensed form of 
this report for government depart- 
ments.” 


Fight For and Against 
Regional Planning 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—While four- 
teen Southern governors make plans fo 
get congressional approval for regional 
educational institutions, groups in 
Washington prepare to oppose them. 

Following a meeting in Savannah, 
Ga., last month, the governors an- 
nounced they will once again seek to 
create a chain of regional technical 
colleges on a segregation basis. The 
governors decided to pool their state 
resources sO as to expand existing in- 
stitutions in medicine, dentistry and 
veterinary science in the South. 

The governors said that the regional 
schools would “crystallize the South's 
segregation policies and thus improve 
race relations.” 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People im- 
mediately attacked the plan. C.LO. 
headquarters also denounced it. 


Washington Activities 
Studied by Students 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — American 
University is sponsoring a project 
called “The Washington Semester.” 
Under the plan students from all parts 
of the country have an opportunity to 
observe firsthand the activities of the 
federal government. 

Each school and college cooperating 
in this plan sends to Washington four 
students to study at American Uni- 
versity’s school of social science and 
public affairs. 

At the present time Hamline, Alle- 
gheny, Birmingham-Southern, Denison, 
Dickinson, Hiram, Lindenwood, Ober- 
lin, Randolph-Macon, Transylvania, 
Westminster (Mo.) and Wooster are 
taking part in the project. 


New Type Eligibility 
Certificates Simplify 
Procedure for Veterans 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Veterans 
holding unused certificates of eligibil- 
ity, issued before September 1948, 
should be urged to exchange them for 
a new type of certificate if they plan 
to enter training for the first time 
after January 1949. The certificates 
may be exchanged in person or by mail 
at any V.A. office. 

The Veterans Administration is urg- . 
ing the exchange because new registra- 
tion technics went into effect on Jan- 
uary 1. Under the new procedures the 
V.A. must verify the extent of training 
entitlement of each veteran enrolling 
with an old certificate before his tui- 
tion and subsistence may be paid. In 
verifying the entitlement, the V.A. 
must assign each enrollee a claim num- 
ber and set up a record for the veteran. 

By exchanging the old certificates 
before entering training, the veteran 
will help the V.A. to dispose of these 
actions in advance. “This will make 
possible prompt payment of tuition 
and subsistence after the veteran en- 
rolls,” a spokesman said. 

Surrender of the old certificate will 
provide additional advantage to the 
veteran. The V.A. said that these ad- 
vantages include the following: 

1. All the training time to which 
the veteran is entitled will be shown on 
the certificate. . 

2. The néw certificates will be ac- 
cepted by schools and V.A. without 
question. Old certificates are not ac- 
ceptable until verified. 

3. The claim number that will be 
assigned will help speedy identifica- 
tion in all future dealings the veteran 
has with V.A. 

4. The different types of certificates 
will be eliminated and replaced with a 
single standard form used throughout 
the country. 
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Hoover Commission 
Recommends Ways to 
Cut Record Keeping 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—There is usu- 
ally a better and cheaper way to han- 
dle the records of any institution, a 
Hoover Commission task force said 
last month. 

The Hoover Commission group 
studied federal record keeping func- 
tions for several months. Its recom- 
mendations, applying to institutions 
other than those of government, fol- 
low: 

1. While record making and keep- 
ing are indispensable tools of op- 
eration, they also are the greatest 
consumers of salaries, space and equip- 
ment among administrative or house- 
keeping functions. 

2. When noncurrent records are 
filed in costly office space, a single 
four-drawer filing cabinet may cost as 
much as $29 a year to maintain. This 
can be cut to $2.15 a year by moving 
the contents to cardboard cartons on 
steel stacks and centralizing their stor- 
age in low-rental structures. 

3. The study confirms for the first 
time that more than 50 per cent of the 
total records of the ‘average organiza- 
tion, government or business, can be 
eliminated from office and plant 
equipment and space. This can be 
done primarily by (1) eliminating 
useless or duplicated records and (2) 
transferring others to storage. 

Streamlining correspondence 
through use of form letters, pattern 
letters, and fewer copies was sug- 
gested by the task force as a way to 
eliminate duplication and to lessen 
record keeping in the office. 


Committee Studies 
Union College’s Needs 
SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—Union Col- 
lege has created a special thirteen-man 
planning committee to study long- 
range needs of the college and to 
bring to the board of trustees recom- 
mendations for future development. 
Appointed by President Carter David- 
son, the planning committee includes 
representatives of the faculty, admin- 
istration, student body, and alumni. 
Primary function of the committee 
is to study needs of the college phys- 
ical plant and to help define future 
financial development. The committee 
will attempt to assign priority to var- 
ious campus development projects, in 
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order of needs, and will report to the 
board of trustees for final action. 

Representing the alumni are Edward 
F. Hennelly, chairman of the graduate 
council; Charles E. Waldron, secretary 
emeritus of the graduate council, and 
Frederic A. Wyatt, director of alumni 
relations. 

Four faculty members, not yet 
named, will be elected from each of 
the four college divisions. 


Travel Abroad 
Now Much Easier 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Students and 
teachers visiting Western and North- 
ern Europe should find that many of 
the inconveniences resulting from ofh- 
cial travel barriers by foreign countries 
have been reduced, the State Depart- 
mgnt reports. 

American citizens may-enter Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland without 
British visas for a temporary period of 
stay. Those visiting Belgium for a 
period not exceeding two months do 
not need visas. Italy, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands also have 
abolished visa requirements for short- 
term visits by Americans. 


Urge Deferment of 
Student Teachers 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The selective 
service quota for February has been set 
at 5000, half the number authorized to 
be drafted in January, the War Depart- 
ment has announced. 

Draft quotas may be kept at this low 
figure throughout 1949, officials pre- 
dict, unless there is a worsening of the 
international situation. In view of the 
small numbers of men required for 
induction, the Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education issued state- 
ments urging institutions to seek the 
deferment of students. 


Asks Postponement 
of Air Academy 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—There will be 
no “West Point of the Air” in the near 
future if the Hoover Commission's 
suggestions prevail on Congress. 

A task force of the Hoovér Com- 
mission concerned with national secur- 
ity urged that decision to establish an 
“air academy” should be postponed 
until the entire field of education of 
military officers is thoroughly studied. 






Fundamental Principles 
Agreed Upon for Federal 
Scholarship Program 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—"Our first and 
immediate aim in Congress this year 
is to see the enactment of a federal 
scholarship program.” 

So said Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary of the department of higher 
education of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. McDonaid said that preliminary 
conferences with leaders of Congress 
and of the Truman administration be- 
gan early. in November. At these con- 
ferences it was decided that the federal 
scholarship bill will be introduced un- 
der bipartisan sponsorship. 

“We have already agreed upon sev- 
eral fundamental prificiples,” Mr. Mc- 
Donald said. “The scholarship program 
must involve no possibility of federal 
control or pressure upon higher educa- 
tion, either upon the institution or 
upon the student. It must be admin- 
istered at the state level by a committee 
or an agency that is nonpolitical and 
arises from the educational and civic 
interests within the state. Scholarships 
must go only to the highest one-fourth 
or one-third of high school graduates. 
The student must be free to choose 
any accredited institution, public or 
private, and to elect his own field of 
study. 

“The stipend must be at least $400 
or $500. The student must be free to 
use the money for tuition, board, lodg- 
ing or for any other expense of getting 
a higher education. The formula for 
distributing the federal grants to the 
states must provide safeguards against 
discrimination in scholarship awards 
because of race, creed, sex or place of 
birth.” The bill will probably ask for 
$25,000,000 for the first year. 


Would Reduce Funds 
for U.S.E.S. in 1949 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Counseling, 
guidance and occupational testing in 
the public employment service offices 
will be sharply cut this year, if the 
House appropriations committee has 
its way. 

In a special report on 1949 appro- 
priations, the House committee recom- 
mended that the federal job finding 
agency shall be taken out of the Labor 
Department and combined with unem- 
ployment compensation activities of 
the federal security agency. 
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Southern States Back 
Program for Negroes to 
Share in Policy Making 


SAVANNAH, GA —Governors of 
eleven southern states have recently 
approved a program to establish in 
this country the first regional school 
compact. Provision was also made at 
the meeting for Negroes to serve as 
top level policy makers in the South’s 
plan for providing higher education 
facilities. 

Participance of Negro educators in 
the program will mark the first time 
in the history of the South that mem- 
bers of both races have joined on equal 
footing to promote educational wel- 
fare of the region. However, the prin- 
ciple of racial segregation in schools 
has not yet been changed. 

The “action program” at first will 
be restricted to work in veterinary 
training, medicine and dentistry, in 
view of the fact that there is an im- 
mediate and urgent need to meet the 
growing demands in these fields. 

The program calls for an expendi- 
ture of $1,736,000 for 1949 to 1951 
that would cover tuition costs for 
students and the operation costs of the 
regional council for education that will 
administer the system. 

The program will be presented to 
the legislatures of the Southern States 
for approval. Since eleven legislatures 
will meet this winter, it is believed 
by the participants in the conference 
that sufficient funds can be obtained 
from each state by summer so that 
school programs will be able to get 
under way next fall. 

Fourteen states whose governors 
have signed the regional school com- 
pact are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


Break Ground for 
New I.G.T. Building 


CHICAGO.—Ground was broken re- 
cently for the new building to house 
the Institute of Gas Technology on 
the campus of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Henry T. Heald, 
who serves as the president of both 
organizations. 

The new LG.T. building will be 
constructed on the technology center 
campus at a cost of about $400,000. 
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Equipment will bring the total in- 
vestment to $750,000. 

A two-story building with full 
basement, it will be 180 feet long 
and 75 feet wide. It will house the 
Institute of Gas Technology's preci- 
sion laboratories, some of its research 
laboratories, its outstanding gas tech- 
nology library, information service, 
classrooms and administrative business 
offices. 

The building was designed by Lud- 
wig Mies van der Rohe, head of Illi- 
nois Tech’s department of architec- 
ture, who is designing the entire lab- 
oratory and classroom development at 
the college. Friedman, Alschuler & 
Sincere are consulting architects. 


Cornell’s Dial Telephone 
System Is Largest 


ITHACA, N.Y.—Telephone officials 
reported that the largest private dial 
telephone switchboard in Central New 
York went into service recently with 
the introduction of a new dial system 
at Cornell University. Numbers of 
3091 telephone extensions on the 
campus were changed in the switch- 
over. 

Nine hundred thousand feet of wire 
went into the circuits of the system 
and 500,000 soldered connections had 
to be made to connect the Circuits. 
The entire job took 10,000 man-hours 
of work. 

Telephone officials stated that the 
installation is larger than the dial 
offices in two-thirds of the communi- 
ties of New York State. 


Scholarships for Students 
Unable to Pay Higher Fees 


BRONXVILLE, N.Y.—Dr. Harold 
Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence 
Collége, has announted that a new 
tuition plan will be initiated in Sep- 
tember. 

By vote of the board of trustees the 
college will add a “cost of education” 
item to its basic fee for room, board 
and tuition. At the same time the 
school will award scholarships to ap- 
proximately one-third of the student 
body who cannot afford the full cost. 

The “cost of education” item will 
consist of the difference between the 
present basic fee and the amount that 
the college spends for each resident 
student. It will be computed each year 
and will remain in effect as long as 
the yearly cost exceeds the basic fee. 


Announce Principles in 
Scholarship Program 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Seven prin- 
ciples for legislation to establish a na- 
tional scholarship program for college 
and university students have been de- 
veloped by the department of higher 
education of the National Education 
Association. 

The scholarship bill, under bipar- 
tisan sponsorship, will be  intro- 
duced in the 81st Congress, according 
to Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary of N.E.A.’s department of 
higher education. Principles that 
N.E.A. will urge as a basis for the 
scholarship legislation include: 

1. The program must involve no 
possibility whatever of federal control 
or pressure upon higher education, 
either upon the institution or upon 
the student. 

2. It must be administered at the 
state level by a committee or an 
agency which is nonpolitical and 
which arises from the educational and 
civic interests within the state. 

3. Scholarships must be awarded on 
the basis of ability, with only the 
highest one-fourth or one-third of high 
school graduates being eligible. 

4. The student must be entirely free 
to choose any accredited institution, 
public or private, and to elect his own 
field of study without interference or 
pressure. 

5. The stipend must be at least $400 
or $500 annually to ensure that the 
economic barrier in reality will be 
broken down. The student must be 
free to use his stipend for tuition, for 
board and lodging, or for any other 
necessary expense in actual pursuance 
of a higher education program. 

6. The formula for distribution of 
federal money to the states must be 
sound and equitable and must provide 
objective safeguards against any dis- 
crimination in scholarship awards be- 
cause of race, creed, sex or other social 
circumstance. 

7. The administrative and financial 
provisions at the national level must 
be such as to ensure that the money 
goes for its intended purpbse, without 
fraud or partiality. 

Department officials estimated that 
a minimum appropriation for the first 
year of operation of the scholarship 
program would require $100,000,000. 
This amount, they said, would “open 
college doors to from 200,000 to 
250,000 able students.” 
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Organized Labor 
Has College Program 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Organized 
labor will seek a more dominant rdle 
in higher education during the com- 
ing years, officials of the A.F.L. and 
C.LO. freely predicted last month. 

Spokesmen for these powerful 
groups, which -enroll a total of more 
than 13,000,000 members, declared 
flatly that “our victory at the polls 
on November 2 entitles us to a great- 
er voice in the policy-making for edu- 
cation at all levels.” 

The C.L.O. has organized block-by- 
block political action committees. The 
A.F.L. plans to install political stew- 
ards in each of the nation’s voting 
precincts. The A.F.L. also approved 
a permanent national legislative coun- 
cil which will meet monthly in Wash- 
ington to check on the activities in 
Congress. 

Labor leaders express especial in- 
terest in federal legislation which 
would create public community col- 
leges; extend social security to all edu- 
cational employes, public and private; 
create a system of federal scholarships 
for talented youth; set up a workers’ 
education extension service, to be op- 
erated through colleges and univer- 
sities, and assure that the proposed 
National Science Foundation is au- 
thorized to promote social science re- 
search. 

At the state and local levels organ- 
ized labor will be concerned to see 
“that boards of education and govern- 
ing bodies of colleges and universities 
include a fair share of members 
friendly to labor's point of view.” 


University Gets War 
Surplus Fire Truck 

CARBONDALE, ILLt.—Southern IIli- 
nois University will soon receive title 
to a pumper fire truck formerly used 
at the Illinois Ordnance Plant. Trans- 
fer to the university will be made at 
no cost in view of the fact that the 
truck is listed as war surplus. 

As one reporter phrases it, the 
pumper truck is of the conventional 
bright red color, huge in size, has a 
wailing siren and a Jot of shiny, bright 
gadgets on it. It is just the kind of 
fire engine that boys from 6 to 60 
have a secret desire to ride on. 

The university has use of this truck 
while final negotiations of its transfer 
of title are being conducted. It is be- 
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ing used to protect the ninety-five 
veterans apartments at the university, 
and a recent test showed that it had 
sufficient power to throw a stream of 
water over any building on the campus 
at the rate of 500 gallons per minute. 


College Assists Faculty 
and Staff in Building 

SOUTH HADLEY, MAss.—New op- 
portunities to build homes in South 
Hadley are being offered to members 
of the Mount Holyoke College faculty 
and staff, President Roswell Gray Ham 
announced recently. Building lots in 
the town are being released from col- 
lege holdings for immediate sale, and 
long-term financing plans have been 
drawn up by the college treasurer to 
assist those who plan to build in the 
near future. 

The lots, which are being offered to 
the faculty at prices averaging $1000 
each, range in size from 10,000 to 
20,000 square feet. To assist with 
building costs the college is offering 
to lend money to faculty and staff 
members at a 3 per cent interest rate 
and to amortize loans up to 80 per 
cent of the total investment over 
periods ranging up to eighteen years. 

These arrangements are part of the 
trustee program for improved housing 
for faculty and staff. Other features 
of the long-range program include the 
provision of a faculty social center and 
ef additional faculty apartments by 
the college when possible. 


Building Plans 
for Many Colleges 

New YorK City.—Results of a 
New York Times survey show that the 
present record enrollments in colleges 
and universities ‘continue to develop 
pressures that are bringing about big 
expansion plans. The preliminary sur- 
vey shows that 400 of these institutions 
propose to build at a cost of 
$1,250,000,000. 

Of those responding in the New 
York Times survey, 88 per cent of the 
colleges indicated that they had made 
plans for a building program, and 
more than half of them reported that 
they did not have sufficient facilities 
for the students now on their campus. 
Housing was a particularly acute prob- 
lem, with 60 per cent of the institu- 
tions indicating that they did not have 
enough residence hall space. 


95,600 Requests for 
Vet Housing Approved 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The Public 
Housing Administration reported last 
month that 711 colleges and univer- 
sities had applied for title to some 
127,000 government-owned tempo- 
rary housing accommodations used by 
veterans and their families. 

As of November 22, applications 
for 95,600 accommodations had been 
approved by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Among the larger transfers of 
temporary accommodations approved 
were: University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, 2600; University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 2410; Washington State 
College, Pullman, 2190; University of 
Illinois, Urbana, 2150; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., 2015. 


Student Loan Funds 
Exceed Half Million 

URBANA-CHAMPAIGN, ILL. — Stu- 
dent loan funds at the University of 
Illinois now exceed half a million 
dollars, Lloyd Morey, university comp- 
troller, reported recently. 


The total of $512,706.25 has been 
built up through gifts and income in 
the forty-nine years since the funds 
were established in 1899. The funds 
increased $107,581 during the last 
year. 

Loans made during the year num- 
bered 3015 and totaled $113,731.50. 
They were principally short-term loans 
to veterans. Only sixty-three long- 
term loans were made. The 519 loans 
outstanding on June 30 totaled $41,- 
999.87. 


Enrollments Lag in 
Teachers Colleges 

New York City.—Recent figures 
indicate that there are fewer students 
preparing for teaching than was the 
case a year ago. The total enrollment 
at the 175 teachers colleges had 
dropped 8 per cent in terms of enter- 
ing classes. 

Reports indicate that 70 per cent of 
the teachers colleges could have ac- 
commodated more students. 

The teacher shortage is most critical 
at the elementary level, with high 
schools still able to get sufficient 
teachers. Fewer women are entering 
the teaching profession, according to 
the latest statistics. 
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Eisenhower Accepts 
Post on Educational 
Policies Commission 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, president of Columbia 
University, was named a member of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
to serve for a four-year term. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accepted immediate- 
ly. He began his service on January 1. 
The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is a body of educators concerned 
with outlining general objectives for 
American education. It is composed 
of sixteen members elected to their 
posts by the executive committee of 
the National Education Association. 
“Gen. Eisenhower should be ex- 
tremely valuable both to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and to 
American education generally. He has 
great contributions to make on the 
questions of vitalizing the teaching 
for democracy, and the course Ameri- 
can education should take during pres- 
ent-day tensions,” said a spokesman 
for the E.P.C. 


Overpayments to G.I.’s 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans Ad- 
ministration officials are pressing vig- 
orously to reduce the total amount of 
overpayment of approximately $52,- 
000,000 to 600,000 veterans. The 
overpayment is due to two factors: 
(1) delay in getting reports from 
those veterans who should have re- 
ceived lower payments as students or 
on-the-job trainees because of income 
from other sources; (2) failure of 
veterans to notify the administration 
when they stop on-the-job training or 
leave school, in which cases subsistence 
payments are supposed to stop. 


California Conducts 
Training Conference 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—The University 
of California recently conducted an all- 
day training conference for more than 
150 middle and upper management 
nonacademic employes. The confer- 
ence was conducted by Harry Allen 
Overstreet and Bonaro Overstreet, na- 
tionally known training specialists, on 
the subject of “Human Relations in 
University Administration.” 

It is expected that the training con- 
ference will be the first of a series of 
management training programs that 
will take up phases of university ad- 
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ministration, such as principles of or- 
ganization and management, financial 
administration, and other staff and line 
functions from a broad point of view. 
Programs will be conducted by experts 
on the faculty or outside the univer- 
sity and will be held on various 
campuses of the university. 

Orientation courses for new em- 
ployes were recently completed on 
the university’s La Jolla and Los An- 
geles campuses. At Los Angeles the 
average attendance at each of the five 
one-hour programs was 150. Lectures 
were given by faculty and administra- 
tive officials of the university and 
covered organization, history, purposes 
of the university, and various phases 
of business, financial and personnel 
administration. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 


e Harold E. Stassen, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, announced 
recently receipt of a gift of $100,000 
for the university’s Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce. The funds 
will be utilized to carry on a nation- 
wide three-year study of the structure 
and operation of the over-the-counter 
security markets and security trading 
trends in general for the last twenty 
years. 


e Colby College officials announced 


recently that plans have been made to. 


raise $1,750,000 for the completion of 
the new Mayflower Hill campus of 
Colby College at Waterville, Me. 
Half of the college is operating in five 
new buildings on the new site, and the 
remainder will be transferred there 
from the old campus when the build- 


“ing program is completed. 


e Yeshiva University officials an- 
nounced recently that a $6,000,000 
goal has been set for establishment of 
a nonsectarian medical school to open 
in September 1952. 

e Princeton University received a be- 
quest of $551,000 from the estate of 
the late Lillian Cooper Cane of Jersey 
City, N.J., for the establishment of a 
scholarship fund bearing the name of 
her husband, William H. Cane. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Chester C. Maxey, dean of the so- 
cial sciences division at Whitman Col- 
lege, Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
named president to succeed the late 
Winslow Samuel Anderson. 





has been named 


Francis D. Finn, assistant purchas- 
ing agent at Brown University, has 
been named purchasing agent to suc- 
ceed Francis G. Martineau, who has 





F. D. Finn 


F. G. Martineau 


resigned to become sales agent for the 
Wood Conversion Company, a divi- 
sion of Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany of St. Paul. Mr. Martineau is 
a past president of the National As- 
sociation of Educational Buyers. 

Rev. Harold A. Dalzell, director of 
the restoration fund of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., has been named vice 
president of the College of Wooster. 
He is the third vice president in the 
college’s eighty-two years, and his is 
the first appointment to this post in 
forty-seven years, 

Cecil W. Dell has been named vice 
president in charge of business man- 
agement at Rocky Mountain College, 
Billings, Mont., according to a recent 
announcement. 

John M. Wilcoxon, superintendent of 
the budget for the state of Ohio, has 
been appointed business administrator 
of University Hospital at Ohio State 
University. 

E. B. MacNaughton, banker of Port- 
land, Ore., has been named interim 
president of Reed College until a suc- 
cessor to Peter H. Odegard, retired, 
can be appointed. 

R. W. Sippola, 
business manager 
of Tri Cities Col- 
lege in New York, 


treasurer and bus- 
iness manager of 
Davis and Elkins 
College, Elkins, 
W.Va. 

David L. Crawford, president of the 
University of Hawaii just previous to 
World War II, has been named presi- 
dent of Doane College to succeed the 
Rev. Bryant Drake. During the in- 
terim between Dr. Drake’s resignation 
and the new presidential appointment, 
Dr. Harry Morehouse Gage, retired 
president of Lindenwood College, had 
been serving as temporary president. 
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Dr. John Ewart 

Wallace Sterling, 

director of Hunt- 

ington Library 

in San Marino, 

Calif., has been 

named president 

of Stanford Uni- 

versity. He will 

succeed the late Donald Bertrand 

Tresidder, who died last January. Dr. 

Sterling will take over his new du- 
ties in September. 

George Green has been appointed 
business manager of California Insti- 
tute of Technology, succeeding Wil- 
liam Stott, who resigned to become 
vice president and treasurer of the 
Standard Perlite Corporation of Los 
Angeles. 

Clare DeWitt Russell, former as- 
sistant counsel for the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has been named 
financial vice president and secretary 
of Western Reserve University to re- 
place Edward Blythin. The appoint- 
ment became effective December 13. 


Paul E. McKeegan and Robert E. 
Terwillegar have been promoted to 
the rank of assistant treasurer at Cor- 
nell University, according to an an- 
nouncement by Lewis H. Durland, 


treasurer. Mr. McKeegan will have 


P. E. McKeegan R. E. Terwillegar 


immediate supervision of accounting in 
the endowed divisions at Ithaca and 
in the Medical College in New York 
City. Mr. Terwillegar will supervise 
pay rolls, collection of tuition and fees, 
contracts with the government for 
veterans’ education, and the retirement, 
group insurance, and hospitalization 
plans. Both men joined the univer- 
sity staff in 1930 as assistants to the 
treasurer. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 
President: Herbert Watkins, 

of Michigan; 

Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 

President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 


University 


Southern Association 
President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institufe; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 
Annual Meeting: April 29-30, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. 


Western Association 
President: Paul A. Walgren, University 


of Southern California; secretary-treasurer: 
George A. Hall, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 27-30, 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Broadmoor 


secretary-treasurer: L. R. . 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: William F. Holman, University 
of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: A. F. 

Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall College; secretary-treasurer: Ed- 
ward P. VonderHaar, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: Donald E. Dickason, University 
of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Marion Darr, 


Purdue University. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 
University; executive secretary: Russell Reyn- 


olds, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Charles W. Hoff, University 
of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert ; 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 
Convention: May 11-14, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 
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Dr. Arthur Hol- 
lis Edens, former- 
ly associate direc- 
tor of the General 
Education Board, 
has been elected 
president of Duke 
University, ac- 
cording to a re- 
cent announcement by the board of 
trustees of the university. 

Dr. Nathaniel Hardin Davis, Metho- 
dist minister, has been appointed pres- 
ident of Ferrum Junior College, Fer- 
rum, Va, He will assume the office 
in July. 

Dr. Julius S. Scott has been named 
president of Wiley College, Marshall, 
Tex. He has been serving as acting 
president since the resignation of Dr. 
E. C. McLeod. 

Rev. Robert F. Harrington, minis 
ter of Mount Zion Methodist Church 
of New Orleans, has been elected pres- 
ident of Samuel Huston College, Aus- 
tin, Tex. He fills the vacancy created 
by the death of Dr. Karl Downs last 
February. ° 

Dr. W. Bay Irvine, acting president 
of Marietta College since the resig- 
nation of Dr. William A. Shimer, has 
been named president. A date for Dr. 
Irvine’s inauguration has not yet been 
set. 

Rev. Henry G. Bedinger, president 
of Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N.C., resigned recently to be- 
come minister of the Pineville Pres- 
byterian Church, Pineville, N.C. 

Rev. P. E. Monroe, president of 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, has submitted 
his resignation to the college board of 
trustees but will remain with the in- 
stitution until a successor is appointed. 

Bishop Howard E. Rondthaler, presi 
dent of Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N.C., has his resigna 
tion after forty years with the college. 


submitted 


His resignation will become effective 
June 1. 

Paul B. Murphy, business manager 
of Clarkson College of Technology, 
has been named treasurer of the col- 
lege, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Jess H. Davis, president. 

Maurice H. Spear, recently of the 
purchasing department of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the University of 
New Mexico. Prior to the war, Mr. 
Spear was in the wholesale and mer- 
cantile industry at Claunch, N.M. 
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Which is: True Diff 


HONEYWELL, REGISTER, * 
CONVENTIONAL REGISTER 


> 


e 
*e . ° 
& 
* YOU be the judge. It’s not necessary to tell you that the photograph at 
the left is a smoke pattern cast by the Honeywell Air Diffusion Register, 
and that the one on the right is that disbursed by the conventional type of 


forced air register. 
These actual unretouched photographs (except for blacking in the base 


and pointing up the registers) were taken under room conditions and show 
exactly how air is diffused from each type of register. . . Standard 
factory vane settings were used. Instead of disturbing air blasts with 

drafts and cold spots, the unique design of the Honeywell Register diffuses 

a gentle, even blanket of air to every corner of the room. This means the same, 
even comfort conditions for every student, with never one part of a room 

too hot and another section too cold. 

In addition to improved performance with Honeywell’s Air Diffusion 
Register, you gain the advantage of drastically reduced installation costs. Soil 
streaks on walls and ceilings are eliminated. That means less frequent cleaning 
and decorating. And in appearance, the register is smart, modern. You’il want 
all the facts about this remarkable new register at once. Phone the Honeywell 
branch in your city or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 


Honeywell 
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Now—modern Toledo 
Scales and Food Machines take 
the guesswork out of cost control in FO 
your kitchen... help you serve 


tastier foods. 


For example...the Toledo Steak 
Machine produces tempting menu 
items...is rapid and simple in opera- 
tion... easy to clean and to keep clean. 


Also, a Toledo Saw and Toledo 
Chopper help save time and avoid 
waste in preparing meats. 


For closer cost control—weigh it in 
check all foods received with 
Toledo Accuracy! Weigh it out... 
serve your portions accurately weighed 
with a Toledo SPEEDWEIGH Scale. 
For accurate quality control weigh in- 
gredients going into mixes. Ask your 
Toledoman for more information—or 
write for new bulletin 1130. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


TOLEDO :. 





SAWS. New Toledo 
Saw ... gives you big 
capacity ... new speed and 
ease in cleaning. 
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Control food casts... Save time... Guard profits 
wt FOLEDO all the way! 





Wonderful New Toledo Steaks...tempting, tasty, delicious...a new 


CHOPPERS. New 
Speed . .. Toledo Chopper 
... gravity feed. Choice of 
three models to meet your 
needs. 








item for your menus...produced by the Toledo Steak Machine. 


ALES 


AND FOOD MACHINES 


WEIGH IT IN. Toledo 
Receiving Scales ideal for 
weighing-in all produce 
and meats . . . Portable 
Scale Model 1800. 








WEIGH IT OUT. SPEED- 
WEIGH over-and-under 
scales for speedy, accurate 
weighing of portions. 
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Example of a Liquid depart- 
ment store installation — at 
Sears Roebuck & Company, 
San Antonio, Texas. Many 
units fit into limited space. 


When you're considering fountain service for your 
recreation room, Union-building, or any other pub- 
lic place, look to Liquid. Remember it’s important 
to select fountain equipment that is capable of the 
speed which successful operation today demands. 


That's where Liquid’s 60 years of planning many 
of the nation’s most efficient installations can be of 
great assistance. Liquid will co-operate with your 
architect, or deal with you direct; and can equip 
and install a complete fountain to meet the need— 
whether tens or thousands must be served per hour. 
Write us about your plans today! 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3110 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 




















¥ 


for 


COLLEGES 


and 


UNIVERSITIES 





115-5D 





THE SIRES COMPANY, INC., 32 CHURCHILL ST., BUFFALO 7, N. 





>= 
Also Makes 


Dormitory ... Dining Room 


Library .. . Office 


FURNITURE 








Manufacturers of Fine Furniture for Homes and Offices 
for Over 85 Years 








You can rightfully take pride in such furnishings as these! Sikes 
makes beautifully designed WOOD furniture with a “homey”, 
friendly look,—ruggedly built for use in colleges, fraternity and 
sorority houses, clubs and institutions. Here is furniture that serves 
faithfully for many extra years,—an economical investment that 
will confirm the experienced judgment of your furnishing com- 
mittee. 


Send for pictures of Early American 
and modern designs. We will include 
panels showing the mellow beauty of 
the famous Sikes Butterscotch finish 
and our modern fin- 
ishes. Please state 
uses for which fur- 
niture is desired ... 
and let us know if 
we should include 
illustrations and 
data covering the 
nationally - a dver- 
tised, nationally- 
known line of Sikes 
business chairs. X135 
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MAKING A SPEECH? RECORD IT! TO RECORD A [ii 


BROADCAST 



















TEACHING SPEECH, LANGUAGES? 


. + + Or an audition, monitor 


Rehearse your speech or sales talk on the “Ekotape” records every inflection, as- record interviews, for re-broadcast. "Eko. 
“Ekotape”—you'll find it invaluable! If pirate, and consonant for precise com- tape” gets all that any good radio gets, 
necessary, you can be in three places at parison. Fast forward and rewind and and more than most. High and low level 
once, by mailing out duplicates of your indicator help you find any section you — jacks; electronic recording indicator. 
recording. Simplified threading, simple want, quickly. Instantaneous starts and doesn’t kink and snarl; easy to splice 
operation, excellent voice quality. stops—you don’t lose a syllable! pi my may be duplicated in quantities. 


t bi 4 

as = — 
2 a < 
—~ 


= . 
HAVING A | sree Sn 


Record the whole meeting, every inflec- 
tion and sotto voce remark, on the 
“Ekotape.” Uses any standard record- a 
ing tape. Recording lasts for years; or 


with the dual erase you can use the Se 
tape again and again! | 


PRACTICE YOUR CONCERTO a 


Superlative tone quality and absolute 
freedom from wow and flutter make 
“Ekotape”’ the musician’s recorder, “C” 
comes out “C,” not sharp or flat. Full 
rich tone, dual controls; ample power. 





Be ELECTRIC 


ye ze Ukotape 


Includes the features that experienced recorder-users told us they 
wanted in a high quality recorder for business and professional use. 
Complete with detachable base microphone, cords, instruction card, booklet 
on recording, and 30-minute reel of tape, in handsome scuff-proof 
carrying case, $395.00, f.o.b. Racine, plus any applicable taxes, 








Made by the makers of “'Teletalk” inte 












ENTERTAINMENT, PUBLIC ADDRESS GET THIS FREE BOG@KLET sound systems, phonograph pickups and cartridges: 
It has more power than most recorders What users told us they 
to operate large speakers. Play music; needed in a recorder; uses; 
record speeches; broadcast from tape re- how to select a recorder; oe oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee es 
cordings or direct from “mike”. Program “Ekotape” features and WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis. cU-4 
may be monitored during recording. pit ome Please send me, without obligation, your “Ekotape” 
—— booklet. ' 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC CRD shines dcdctvon vic canbacbbenbd clas sansdpeenes sec | 
Company or 9 
RACINE WISCONSIN ' Organization. .cccssccvccscccvcscsccvecesessscssese . : 
Established 1909 GQ Adddrans...cccccsvecsisensvevecesesnceccassesacsesess 5 
Export Dep!. 13 E. 40th Si.. New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB" New York City : 
City wee eee eee PPP Pee CeCe eee Stote...s++ eeeeeeee | 
“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” Leas sensu ennaweewuwweweuw 
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The timely influence of a 


MODERN TOILET ROOM 


is too important to neglect 


bre a ROOM environments are as much a part of a 
student’s educational environment as any other 
room in a school. His sense of cleanliness and health 
should be strengthened by the facilities provided for 
his convenience. The toilet room should be no less 
inviting and convenient and attractive than similar 
facilities in the home. 


Sanymetal “Porcena” (Porcelain on Steel) Toilet Com- 
partments elevate the toilet room environment into 
harmony with other classrooms and environments of 
the school building. Bring your toilet room facilities up 
to modern standards. Their timely influence is too 
important to neglect. Sanymetal toilet compartments are 
fabricated of the ageless and fadeless material, porce- 
lain on steel, which makes a glass-hard stainless material 
which always looks new, does not absorb odors, is mois- 
ture and rust proof and resists the corroding nature of 
ordinary acids. The glistening porcelain finish dis- 
courages defacement and can be wiped clean as easily 
as any glass smooth surface. Sanymetal “Porcena” 
Toilet Compartments embody the results of over thirty- 
two years of specialized skill and experience in making 
over 96,000 toilet compartment installations, thousands 
of them in schools throughout the nation. Ask the Sany- 
metal representative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in 
your phone book for local representative) for further 
information about how to modernize your toilet room 
environment. Write for file copy of Catalog 86. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


1696 URBANA ROAD « 











Saaymeial 
"PORCENA” 


(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel, not one shect, but 
two 16-gauge sheets securely b d on opposite sides of dense 
insulating core, strengthe by porcelain enamel (four layers on 
each sheet) which provides a non-porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth 
surface that is positively impervious to odors, acids and moisture. 
















Sanymetal Porcena Academy Type Toilet 
Compartments provide a certain distinctive- 
ness. This type of partition is the only one 
in which all the dignity and distinctiveness 
of standard flush type construction, un- 
marred by posts, is appropriately combined 
with headrail. 
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* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 
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Sanymetal Century Type Ceiling Hung Toilet 
Compartments are particularly appropriate 
for schools. They impart dignity, refinement, 
and cheerfulness to the toilet room environ- 
ment. They make up into a rigidly fixed 
installation. 








Sanymetal Porcena Normandie Type Toilet 
Compartments impart a moderately stream- 
lined effect to a toilet room environment. 
Streamlined design wedded to utility fulfills 
all requirements. Unadorned utility no longer 
satisfies a public accustomed to bathrooms 
embodying varying degrees of modernity 
and elegance. 











Sanymetal Catalog 
86 illustrates sever- 
al typical toilet 
room environments. 
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SELF-RELEASING FIRE AND PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
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High quality... 
low maintenance 
with CRANE 
















Crane Compac 
Radiator 


1-135 Oxford 
Lavatory 








| C4439-A Concorde 
Shower 
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C-9062 Corwith 
Fountain 








HIGH QUALITY. You see it in the lasting gleam of every 
Crane school fixture . . . in the extra sanitary features 
that guard student health . . . in the Crane Dial-ese con- 
trols, so easy for even small fingers to operate. 


LOW MAINTENANCE. With Dial-ese faucets, for example: 
to renew one, you just slip out the old cartridge, slip in 
the new—one cartridge unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. The 
fixtures themselves are built to last through years of 
tough usage . . . a daily once-over with a damp cloth, 
and they never lose their sparkle! 


COMPLETE CHOICE, TOO! Yes, the broad line of Crane 
school plumbing covers every last requirement — for 
grade, junior high, and high schools. See your Crane 
branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full in- 
formation when planning a new installation or modern- 
izing your present facilities. 















3-464 — 


Closet 


7-50 Sanitor 
Urinal 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 











It’s 


YR student’s rooms, choose modern 


chairs—Good form Aluminum Chairs. 

Goodform spells smartness and style. 
Sparkling natural aluminum contrasts 
effectively with colorful upholstery, 
harmonizes with any decorative scheme. 

Above all, Good form Aluminum Chairs 
are built for comfort. Comfort is de- 
signed into each chair through correct 
proportioning and proper balance. Seat 
and back are shaped and cushioned with 
luxurious foam rubber which keeps its 
liveliness indefinitely. 


Just as important, Goodform chairs 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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stay comfortable. Welded aluminum 
frames are permanently rigid and strong. 
They are fireproof and light in weight. 
Edges do not get rough and splintery, 
to catch nylon hose and clothing. Thou- 
sands of Goodform Aluminum Chairs 
in service ten, fifteen years and longer, 
are just as serviceable and comfortable 
today as they were when new. 

Goodform Nos. 4302 and 5415 shown 
here are twe of a complete line of chairs 
for school and institutional use. Write 
for illustrated literature and the name 
of the distributor who is prepared to 
take care of your chair needs. 


e METAL DESKS e 


METAL FILING CABINETS e« 


Chairs illustrated are No. 4302 (left) and No. 5415 (right). 


pod form for Comfort and Beauty 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


AA product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Department S-! 
YOUNGSTOWN |, OHIO 


STEEL SHELVING 
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YOU CAN GET IDEAL SELF-LOCKING 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
ty NATIONAL LOCK 


WITH OR WITHOUT MASTERKEY FEATURE 


Whether you want shackle locks that are 
masterkeyed for authorized opening when nec- 
essary or locks without this feature, 
NATIONAL LOCK has them for prompt de- 
livery. With rugged, double steel construction 
... Stainless steel outer case (on 68-264 
lock)... and black baked enamel dial with 
white high-visibility gradations . . . these 

fine locks assure LOW COST PROTECTION 
and simplified locker control. Write us 

on your school letterhead for a FREE sample. 


NATIONAL LOCK’S CONVENIENT 


LOCK RECORD BOOK 


MAKES CONTROL MUCH EASIER 


Accompanying each lock shipment are combi- 
nation charts for keeping essential lock information. 

With orders of 100 locks or more, a beautiful 
leatherette binder for these charts is sent FREE. 


iN NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 














What 


is an 
“Individualized” 


Student Medical 
Reimbursement 


Plan? 


The Student Medical Reimbursement Plan 
is a specially developed extension of group 
insurance offered through colleges and inde- 
pendent schools. By means of this Plan, existing 
on-campus Health Department services may be 
supplemented to provide all the “extra” outside 
medical and hospital protection needed by the 
institution against the costly disabilities that so 
often disrupt student life. 

In short, this Plan, through extreme flexibility, 
is “individualized” to meet the needs of the insti- 
tution. It adds only the elements of protection 
the school or college requires—nothing more— 
thus operating at lowest possible cost. It is a 
unique Plan protecting the student against large 
and unexpected medical bills, and bringing to 
the institution a comprehensive, fully integrated 


health program. 


Write for 

VALUABLE BOOK ON 
STUDENT HEALTH 
Gives the modern, scientific 
answer to the student health 
problem. Filled with facts 


every administrator should 
know. 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


Medical Reimbursement Insurance 





112 Water Street, Boston 9 


75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago |! 
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| NO MAINTENANCE COST! 


Adlake Windows 
Saving Money for = : 
Univ. of Rochester sbiihidh: ecmeatendee 


Contractor: A. W. Hopeman & Sons 








Adlake Aluminum Windows 


The 103 Adiake Aluminum Windows (Series 600) in the newly- 


built Engineering Building* of the University of have these “plus” features 
Rochester (New York) will save the university a con- 
2 siderable sum, over a period of years, eliminating main- * Minimum Air Infiltration + Finger-tip Control 
' 


tenance costs. The windows will ultimately pay for + No Warp, Rot, Rattle, Stick +» No Painting or 
themselves through this economy. Adlake windows re- 


quire no painting, no maintenance other than routine Maintenance - Ease of Installation 
washing! And they /ast as long as the building. 











ONLY ADLAKE WINDOWS have the combination of woven- T - E 
pile weather stripping and patented serrated guides that 


assures minimum air infiltration and absolute finger- 
tip control. 
Adlake Windows never warp, rot, rattle, stick or ams BS d p 
swell. They look lovely and operate smoothly for the 
life of the building. Cc re) el PA fw Y 


WHY NOT INVESTIGATE the wiping out of maintenance 


costs and the long, worry-free service you can expect Est. 1657 + ELKHART, INDIANA - New Verk + Chicage 
from Adlake Aluminum Windows? For complete data, 

drop us a post card today at 1118 North Michigan Furnishers of Windows 
Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana. No obligation, of course. Aa to the Transportation Industry 


for over 30 years 





SPECIFICATION BH-Al A® equivalent of this window hos been examined speciFiCATiON DH-Al 
by PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY, conforms in 
Materials, Construction, Strength of Sections ond 


| All Adlake double-hung windows carry this seal 3 ————_—— eS 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Specification DHA! 
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DOUBLE 
BLOWER COOLED 


GoldE ALL-PURPOSE now brings you 
unmatched versatility in high efficiency, 
long range projection of color and black 
and white slides pius film-strip. More 
light per watt . . « yet cooler! Attractively 
priced. Immediate delivery. 

Write for Bulletin No. 473 





Showing adaptations of 
All-Purpose Model from 
basic GoldE units which 
may be purchased indi- 
viduolly. 








GoldE Manufacturing Co. 1222-B W. Madison Street 











Chicago 7, U. S. A. 

















How Can We 
INCREASE 


INCOME 


from invested funds? 


hese are basic questions for every busy 

investment committee. Our service 
maintains a day-to-day study of invest- 
ment trends and opportunities—analyzing 
your holdings mi poe advising those 
investments providing the best income 
with reasonable safety. May we tell you 
how we can do this for you? 





* 


Write to 
Mr.C. Lloyd Thomas, Vice President, for full details. 


UNITED INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


AFFILIATED WITH UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Boston 16, Mass. 


210 Newbury Street 
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END THE DANGER 
OF SCALDING 
and unexpected 
shots of hot or 

icy cold water 





Install 


POWERS THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 
They are safe both ways! 


Keep shower users happy and safe 
with Powers Mixers. They eliminate 
danger of scalding and there is no 
slipping and falling while trying to 
dodge an unexpected change of hot or 
cold water temperature. 

Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers 
give two-way protection against both 
pressure and temperature changes in 
water supply lines. They are the safest 
shower bath regulators made. 481 
Phone o write ovr nearest office for circular HS47 
CHICAGO 14, 2706 Greenview Avenue * NEW YORK 17, 

231 East 46th St. « LOS ANGELES 5, 1808 West Eighth St. 





TYPE H MIXER 
For Exposed Piping 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


FF IN 4 (ES # SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 years of WATER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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| READY-MADE HEAT vio Ric-wiL Insulated Piping 


@ Yes, everything’s righe-flere for the 32,700 people 
who are houged in this modern, mid-Manhattan com- 
munity. That's the way the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company planned it. 


57 separate apartment buildings, ten to ‘fifteen stories 
high, shopping areas, parks, playgrounds.“whderground 
garages—everything needed for modern living by 11,255 
families—without an inch of space used in fuel storage or 
fuel consumption for comfort beating or service water. 


Instead of fuel this modern city takes delivery of the 
end product it wants— beat —in a form that’s most con- 
venient for its needs. It thereby minimizes fire hazards. 
650 million pounds of steam, produced at the New 
York Steam Corporation’s East River Power Station, is 
delivered annually to Stuyvesant Town and Peter 
Cooper Village. 


Underground, throughout the area, there’s a network 
of steam lines distributing this heat to every point where 
it’s needed—in quantities and at pressures. required. 
All of this “ready-made heat in its most convenient form” 
is distributed underground in these communities in 
Ric-wil Insulated Piping Units. 


Architect: Irwin Clavan, Consulting Engineers: Meyer, 
Strong and Jones, General Contractor: Starrett Bros. 
& Eken, Heating Contractor: Baker, Smith & Company. 


“Housing America’, a ¥ 

wiL book on mass housing 
and central heating is free 
to everyone having a bona 
fide use for it. Write for 
Form 4804. Address the 
Ric-wiL Co., Dept. 109, 








INSULATED PIPE CONDUIT SYSTEMS 
THE Ric-wiL, COMPANY «+ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GET QUICK 
DELIVERY ON 
PORTABLE STEEL 
BLEACHERS 






H ERE'S a break for those who need new or additional 
Portable Steel Bleachers for '49 football season seating. 
If you can let us know what additional seating capacity 
you'll need — and will take delivery, NOW — we can 
accept a limited number of orders at this time. 

Our backlog for late spring and summer delivery indicates 
a steady demand but we can still get through a fair 
amount of seating for delivery in January, February and 


March. 


Let our seating engi- 
neers help you with your plans. Send 
us dimensions and space to be filled. No cost to you. 


wivevsat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 





ILLINOIS 





As Necessary as the 
Typewriter Itself - - - 
If Peak Performance 
is to be Expected! 





Increases efficiency Adjustable to any height from 


Reduces fatigue 26 inches to 30 inches. Free 


Less eye strain copy of “Know Your Typewriter 


Improves posture 





Height” sent on request. 


Business office Adjustable Typewriting Desk 


appearance CLASSROOM MODEL 


HAMMOND DESK COMPANY 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA 











COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 





Get Floors 


Really Clean...Faster... 






TEAM UP Your Scrubber with a 
Cleanser that’s MADE for It! 


The greater speed of mechanical scrubbing re- 
quires the use of a cleanser that keeps pace with 
the speed of the machine. Cleansers designed for 
hand-scrubbing cannot be expected to give the fast 
cleaning action required for machine-scrubbing. 
In an attempt to get floors thoroughly clean, the 
operator of a scrubbing machine using a slow- 
acting cleanser may resort to prolonged brush 
action, but that needlessly piles up mileage on 
the machine, increases labor costs, and pre- 
maturely wears out the brushes. 


To utilize the full cleaning capacity of your 
scrubbing machine—to get floors film-free clean 
in minimum time—choose a cleanser that’s spe- 
cially made for machine-scrubbing. All Finnell 
Cleansers are. And there’s a type for every need, 
including Iinola, the Original Scouring Powder, 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


Pioneers .and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 
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EQUIPMENT 


for heavy duty scrubbing of smooth, hard- 
surface floors. 


The Finnell Machine illustrated above is a Self- 
Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum designed for use on 
large-area floors. This Finnell applies the cleanser, 
scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Cleans 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Available with 
silent vacuum, 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available to 
help train your maintenance operators in the 
proper use of Finnell Equipment and Supplies. 
For consultation, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 4401 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


| FINNELL | 





BRANCHES 
IN- ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


Ine. 


AND SUPPLIES 
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MODEL PD-1 
ASSEMBLY 
aad Right hand unit is motor driven ball- 
me. bearing. Variable speed— foot operated. Slip clutch, 
prevents damage to film. row-out clutch for reversing. 
Manual left hand unit has sensitive arm brake. Both units 
mounted on acid resisting white enameled panel—40” x 13”. 


PD-2 complete motor unit only, includ- 
ing foot switch, as described above. 


a> 
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T 16mm Cabinet Splicers Typical 16mm Rack 
over SO models) Reels-Cans Proj.Tables (any size-—any type) 
steel, ‘ally ' Edit. Tables 







‘ 


tia! Namade Baar 


427 WEST 42 ST «© PRODUCTS CORP. «4 


Where the advantages of 
a ‘equired. 


reels 


Pe 


NEW YORK .N.-Y 





TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


—and a HIGH return on a small 
investment No. 
11 Regulators on 


use Powérs 


Water 


Heaters. 


They stop hot water complaints. 


Prevent over-heating. Save steam 
and labor. Often pay back their 
cost 3 to 6 times a year. Work for 
only 2 to 3c for a 24 hour day. 
Many give !0 to 25 years of de- 
pendable service. Will simplify 
your con- 

trol prob- 


POWERS No 1! 
REGAATOR 





ee 


Me. 11 REGULATOR for Steam Heated Tanks © Vats 
Dryers @ Kettles © Washers For Dishes, Bottles, Cans, Metal Parts 
Drying and Storage Rooms © Diesel Engine Cooling @ Fuel Oil Heaters 


5. 
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GOOSE AND DOWN 
PILLOW 


A typical Clark Linen 
and Equipment 
value! 







DRAX TREATED 


2F-343—Filled with Steri-San treated, goose and 
down feathers. Covered with 8 oz. A.C.A. ticking— 
Drax treated to make it water, soil and sweat re- 
pellent. Size 2!" x 27". 


Established 1898 
CUB 1-49 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 














CAFETERIA TABLE 
and CHAIRS 


. Hace 


Hasco 






Plastic Top 
TABLES 
Natcolite Top Colors: Red, 
Blue, Tan, Natural and Solid 
Black. 


Each Lots of 12 
24x24 $14.50 $14.25 


30x42 30.25 29.65 
30x48 26.30 25.95 
Packed and Sold 2 to a carton 
O.B. Md. Factory 
SPECIFY WOOD Finish and 
COLOR of Top. 


Hace 






Tables are thor- 
oughly kiln dried 
lumber, finished ei- 
ther Honey Maple 


or Walnut. ALL-PURPOSE 
a Tops are cigarette CHAIR 
# proof, ey No. MA640 
. chip-proof, heat re- 
>, sistent as well as $8.95 Each 


$8.65 Ea. in Doz. Lots 


eee | Wood finish and Color 
of Upholstery desired 
Packed and Sold 
2 Chairs to a Carton 
F.O.B. Penn. Factory 


~ \alcohol proof. 
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"Two New Sound Film Projectors 


...each a true 


| Bell ® Howell 
| BLUE BLOOD! 


| e Yes, the maker of Hollywood’s 
preferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment has done it again! 
Bell & Howell has introduced two 
. lighter, more compact, lower 
| priced 16mm sound film projectors 
. .. without sacrifice of traditional 
| B&H quality. Like the familiar, 
higher-powered Filmosounds, 
each of the two new models is the 
blue blood of its class. Each offers 
double the sound output of other 
small sound film projectors. 











New One-Case Filmosound 


The last word in compactness and 
easy portability. The 6-inch speaker 
may be placed near the screen—or 
operated right in the projector unit 
as shown above. 


New Academy Filmosound 


With its larger speaker (your choice 
of 8-inch or 12-inch) built into a sec- 
ond case, this model provides addi- 
tional audience-handling capacity. 
Like the One-Case model, it has the 
highly perfected B&H optical sys- 
tem using a 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp, as well as the ease of operation 
and the lasting dependability for 
which Filmosounds are so famed. 





Every Filmosound is guaranteed for life! 
During life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 





Write for Full Details on these Filmosounds, 
and on the complete B&H line of 8mm 
and 16mm cameras, projectors, and © 

accessories. Bell & Howell Company, Bb el i .. H lowel H 
7192 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 
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OUTDOORS 
INDOORS 


See, | 
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TYPE “H"—Made, at present time, in 15 ft. units, up to 15 rows 
high. Units up to 6 rows can be moved bodily without dismantling. 


R assurance of absolute safety, your best bet is a Wayne 
Grandstand. And, in addition to safety, it offers economy 
and comfort as well. Representative of the wide line of Wavne 
stands are the Type ‘‘H”’ Portable Steel Grandstand for out- 
doors and the Rolling Gymstand for gymnasium use—either 
offers the safest seating you can buy. 

The Type “H” is furnished in 15 foot units containing up 
te 15 rows. Units up to 6 rows can be moved bodily without 
dismantling. Where stand is not frequently moved, a contin- 
uous Type “H”’ stand offers greater economy. 

For indoor seating, the Wayne Rolling Gymstand recom- 
mends itself by the space it saves when not in use. Closed, it 
folds against the wall to present a flat vertical surface, or the 
movable type may be rolled to other locations. Opened, tn. 
stand is sturdy with maximum visibility —plus absolute safety. 

Send us the measurements of your present or proposed 


gymnasium for our engineer's recommendation and estimate. 
Catalogs furnished on request. 


ROLLING GYMSTAND—One continuous operation by one person 
opens or closes the Rolling Gymstand. 





£o , 
apie SPAS Laden 
US - 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 


146 NORTH PEMBROKE AVE. . WAYNE, PENNA. 
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BRITEN-ALL VESTA-GLOSS VESTAL 
FLOOR MACHINE 


— 









woRK! 
woRK MEANS pescado te 
pean i three floor protecting ae 
a pete easy-did-it” floors! 
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BRITEN-ALL °¢ Briten-All is a scientific- 
ically prepared cleaner that cleans floors . . . 
all floors ... more efficiently because it pene- 
trates into the pores and removes dirt and 
grime . . . does it quicker, easier and safer 
than any other method. And it's more 
economical too—more gallons of more ef- 


ficient cleaning solution per ounce. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS ©* The scientifically pre- 
pared waterproof heavy duty floor finish 
that dries to a bright, uniform lustre, with- 
out polishing. VESTA-GLOSS is the one 
floor finish that combines 1. Protection. 
2. Wear Resistance. 3. Water Resistance. 
4. Slip Resistance. 5. Lustre. 6. Self Level- 
ing. Approved by flooring manufacturers 
and leading architects. 


VESTAL FLOOR MACHINE 


You can shorten your floor scrubbing and 
polishing operations by using a Vestal Floor 
Machine and at the same time lower. your 
cost. It scrubs and polishes faster. Sturdy, 
perfectly balanced construction assures 
quietness and ease of operation. Vestal’s 
automatic handle switch assures safety from 
hazards. 


VSSTAL " 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 





COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
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The Ampro Compact has been built for those 
who need a portable, single-case quality pro- 
jector at a popular price. Ic is a basically mew 
type of portable projector which brings you: 


1. New Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit 
A complete full size 16mm. sound pic- 
ture projection outfit—including pro- 
jector, amplifier, detachable 8” speaker 
and cord, plus room for extra 400’ 
reel and film—all in one portable case. 
— Measures only 15” x 21%" x 9%”. 
“ Speaker can be instantly removed and 
set up near screen for best sound 
reproduction. 


2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 
Through new, counterbalancing 
mechanism, projector swings up into 
operating position in one easy move- 
ment. Permanently attached reel arms 
swing quickly into position—and in 
less than ten seconds the Ampro Com- 
pact is ready to thread, connect and 
operate. 


3. Full Professional Quality Projection 
The many Ampro quality features, 
tested in thousands of projectors over 
many years and through millions of 
performances, are fully maintained. 
Not a new untried unit—but rather an 
ingenious adaptation of a proven 
16mm, sound projector. Unusually 
quiet-running. 


4. 100%, Availability for Quick Servicing... The entire chassis 
of the Ampro Compact can be removed quickly and easily 
from the case. This is the only portable one-case 16mm. 
sound projector that offers 100% convenient availability 
for both mechanical and electrical servicing. 


Pius New Lower Price and many other new features 

Including a new free flow streamlined cooling system—— 
and special cushioning to protect projector mechanism 
against shocks. An ideal unit for both silent and sound 
projection for moderate sized audiences where compact- 


ness, ease of set-up, portability, quality of projection, are 
important factors. 
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YOu 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western A 


Chicago 18, Ill. 


+. 
“ ® 
° ° 
e 
* 
= detail a 
* Please send me full . . 
Projector. , . 
; or re te a copy of the illustrated booklet, © 
> enclose . 
° 
. . 
6 
: 
J] 
- 
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ee Pear eh 
Send for Booklets 


Mail coupon for full details on the new Ampro 
Compact. Also send 10c for interesting booklet 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures” (the illustrated story of how sound 
pictures are made and projected)—and FREE 
copy of ‘A New Tool for Teaching” (the story 
of sound films in the classroom) 


s and price of the new 


Pictures. 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm. EE pede” 
(CD Also send FREE copy of “A New 


pee 


Name_—————- 


. 
7 
5 
a 
: eee 
These inform- ee ae © 
i , eee ° 
ative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid, ° eocccesesees® ecosseseee?® 
ee 
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) ON EVERY SURFACE 


NOW FLOOR-SAN helps 


you cut your soap inventory in half. 
Because Floor-San is safe for clean- 
ing every type of flooring material, 
walls, woodwork and fixtures you 
ean stock one cleanser instead of 
four or five. Floor-San saves labor 
too; there’s no complicated mix- 
ing, no supervision necessary ... anyone can 
use it successfully. Try them all and you'll pick 


Floor-San. Write today for sample and details. 


HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ° [een Sek. Bee 





FLOOR CLEANING COMPOUND 





ln a Class by Themselves ; 
MICHAELS “Zice-7ighl 
J Cases 


Michaels exhibit cases are 
used extensively’ by colleges 
and universities. They are 
designed for beauty.4s well 
as utility,-and built of the 
finest materials obtainable. 
“Time-Tight” cases areavail- 
able in a wide range of 
standard sizes and styles, or 
will be built to meet your 
specifications. Cases are 
theftproof, dustproof, and 
possess many outstanding 
constructional features. 
Write for literature contain- 
ing complete information. 


(Representatives Wanted) 


muszum case owision OF The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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rom Promise to Performance 




















| rely on Medart... to complete planning service 


MEDART MAKES 
... Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- Gymnasium Apparatus 


Basketball Backstops 
Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Acromat-Trampolin 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Lockerobes 


Wuerner you're planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus 


tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first 
step... relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that 
| prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned 
| expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original 
plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program 
and a compromise, partial one! It costs rio more and results are sure 
.+.if you let Medart put it on paper first! 


a 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
/ 





LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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The floor of this institution's lounge, a ™ prestige” item, cost $3328 | 
4 year to keep up... more than the cost of the floor itself! A Legge | 
Safety Engineer shows them .. . 


How to cut $3016 a year 
from the price of prestige 


Mr. Higby: Look at these figures! A whole night's work for 
8 men every week. And the floors look rotten. How come? 


Legge Safety Engineer: You're using a wax and it 
doesn’t last. Your crew has to wash it off each time .. . 
then put on a new coat. They go through the same 
rigamarole every week. It takes a lot of time. 


Mr. Higby: What can be done? 


Legge Safety Engineer: Use a Legge Non-Slip floor 
polish. It stands up under heavy trafhc. I'll show your 
crews how to make it last by cleaning and buffing .. . 
sometimes mopping on more polish. But they won't have 
to strip it off. That's the work that takes time. 


(A MONTH LATER) Mr. Higby: This is better! Now 3 
men do the floor in 2 hours. I’m saving $58 a week. And 
the floors look swell. 


Legge Safety Engineer: They'll stay that way if your 
men follow my instructions. I'll stop by often to make 


sure they do. 


Get this man’s help on your problems 


He's the Legge Safety Engineer who has helped Mr. 
Higbys in your area get well-kept floors at lower cost 

. reduce slippery-floor accidents up to 95%. He 
engineers an upkeep program to your floors; instructs 
your maintenance crews in efficient Legge System 
¥ methods. His advice is free; his supervision is part of 
your purchase of Legge Non-Slip floor-care products. 


Before your floors cost you any more, get the whole 


Legge System story. Clip the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail. 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc., New York 17, N.Y. 
Branch offices in principal cities 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
LEG GE 101 Pork Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free, no-obl 


of Mr. Higby ieee ym 
of Non-Slip Floor 


copy 
Floor Safety the Hard Way. 
Maintenance 














Signed 

Title 

Type of floor 
Area sq. ft. 
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Control System 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
FOR CARE OF KEYS 





Here’s a Key Control System that is no ordi- 
nary system. Designed for control, for quick 
filing and instant finding of all keys .. . 
your guarantee of SECURITY, CONVEN- 
IENCE and PRIVACY. Widely used through- 
out schools, institutions, hospitals, industry, 
government, transportation, communica- 
tions, housing . . . wherever keys are used. 


No Lock Maintenance Expense 


This protective maintenance equipment eliminates 
expensive and too often unnecessary repairs and 
replacements of keys and locks. 


Pattern Key 


The heart of the system is the reserve pattern key 
which is never loaned. Duplicate keys are made 
from this key which prevents permanent damage to 
expensive lock equipment. 


Visible—Accessible— 
Convenient 


By looking at the above illustration, a portion of a 
System panel, it can be seen at a glance that the 
keys are competently organized, accessible for in- 
stant finding and easy to return to the panel. You 
will be surprised how helpful it will be. 


Write today for 


complete information 


A Quarter Century of Experience in Key Control Indexing 















RE 300 FOURTH AVE. 
P. 0. moo , NC. New YorK 10, N.Y. 
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Compare these Advantages 





! FIRST 
| of the pg Mp-y ‘es FULL Standard Size 
& Student Microscope 
Lon He 4 Ant ff r 12%” High 
with sae | 
ANY OTHER MICROSCOPE \ Gliese 
in the Low-Price Field Eyepiece 
NEW Wear-Resistant an m 
Self-Lubricating Composition Slide ze 
100 and 500 
Diameter 
Magnifications 





Coarse Adjustment 


/ FLATTER FIELDS 
(Image sharp edge-to-edge) 
SEPARATE * Wi 
Low Position 


Fine 2 


Adjustment “ae 






Revolving 
Dustproof Nosepiece 
with Roller Bearing Stop 





% y 
4 






ft: Use Any Light Source 


re x 
f F; Z C 
7 Z pY \ ) ps a “ 
S > \ 


Inclination Joint 


¥ ‘hee 


NEW 
Extra-Sturdy 4, 
Metal Stand | 





i 
“A; 


j 
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%& The world has never seen its equal, matchless in 
beauty and quality and like the Cullinan Diamond, 
Hillyard kept floors are overwhelming in their 
beauty, cleanliness and sparkle . . . kept that way by 
the matchless quality of Hillyard Floor Treatments, 
Maintenance Products, and Floor Machines. A prod- 
uct for every type of floor, every type of building. 





c = 


... THE FAMOUS 
CULLINAN DIAMOND 





| Floor Treat ment 


JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
. 





and Maintenance 
































% The Hiltonian “Lowboy'—twin-brush, scrub- 
bing, polishing, waxing and steel wooling machine. 
Underslung, exclusive patented features, adjust- 
able spring handle, adjustable wheels. Interlock- 
ing and interchangeable brushes. Three sizes— 
16", 19", and 22". Co-ordinated speed, power 
and weight. 


% Hillyards have a Nation-wide Organ- 
ization of Floor Treatment 'Maintaineers," 
there is one in your vicinity. His advice 
and recommendations are given at no obli- 
gation. Call, write or wire him today for 
his help. 





HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES:: 


470 Alabama 


Stn Prancisee (0. Calif. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes im paincipar cities 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


1947 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK 23.'N. Y.- 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Comptroller-Business Manager—Wants change 
of position; present position: over two years 
as financial and business officer of private 
school in Westchester County, New York; 
supervising accounting, purchasing, building 
and grounds, dining hall, dormitories: experi- 
ence in arranging financing and in real estate 
mortgages: knowledge of construction con- 
tracts; preparation of budget and control of 
expenses; control and administration of en- 
dowment fund: monthly financial statement 
and reports to board of directors; past experi- 
ence: fourteen years—controller auditor for 
large national corporation, senior auditor for 
large chemical manufacturing company, con 
troller for retail department store: education: 
Bachelor of Business Administration Degree, 
Accounting Major. Write Box CW 46, COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Treasurer-Assistant Treasurer—-Experienced in 
accounting, purchasing, building and grounds, 
dining hall, dormitories, budgetary control, 
office management; available March, married. 
Write Box CW 47, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 





The rates for want advertisements are: 10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Business Manager—<Auditor of midwest en- 
dowed college with twenty years experience 
in all phases of management and accounting, 
also previous industrial cost and general ac- 
counting, desires greater responsibilities and 
opportunity; capable of designing and install- 
ing systems where necessary; can coordinate 
functions of all departments: not afraid of 
any problem; complete personal details avail- 
able instantly on inquiry. Write Box CW 48, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY SERVICE 


Placement and Vocational Service for Uni- 
versity and College men and women. Home 
Economics graduates and Dietitians. We offer 
a personal employment service, of the highest 
ethical standards, to meet the individual re 
quirements of Employees and Employers. In- 
quiries by mail given prompt attention. WIN- 
SHIP PERSONNEL SERVICE, 127 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 
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You’ve never seen — 
such a mimeograph | 


Here, for the first time, is a table-top mimeo- 
graph with a self-contained electric-drive. The op- 
erator remains comfortably seated while this ma- 
chine produces clear, sharp copies of written, typed 
and drawn material at the rate of 140 per minute. 


Designed to answer the increasing requirement in 
schools for more and more copies of a greater variety 
of forms, lesson sheets, bulletins and similar material. 


Investigate this new A. B. Dick mimeograph, model 435. 
For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. Look in the phone book or write for the name of 

your nearby A. B. Dick Company representative. A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A. B. DICK & 


—the first name in mimeographing 


amd, now the 
muimeograph, operator 
sits down tor 


Shown at right is the model 27 


A. B. Dick mimeograph stand 
with built-in foot control for 


bcets Mm iekils |!) thig-1-Mel+l_lachitels 
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Vieler wale) 7 Ve 
HOME ECONOMICS _ Lecker trouble 


Don’t let lost keys . . . 
forgotten combinations . . 

waste any more staff and 

student time in your school. 












Solve locker problems once and 
for all with controlled pro- 
tection . . . dependable, Master- 
Charted Dudley Locks on all 
lockers. Rugged Dudley Locks 
are guaranteed for two years. 








RD-2 


Rotating combination dial, 3-tumbler, rust- 
proofed mechanism in stainless steel case. 


Dial numbers black on white for easy read- 
In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment ing. Self-locking . . . dial spins off com- 


is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation. For bination numbers when hasp is pushed 





over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's | home. 
reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 


, a ee LOCK 
ceonaroPETERSANs cO.INC. [7 >a [iceeaasias CORPORATION 
|222:34 FULLERTON AVE CHICAGO 14.USA “OG Ss eee 


Chicago 6, Illinois 











‘ 
, | 
BOS to 1949 Goes anywhere. Is set up in a minute without bolts, nuts 


or tools. Holds 32 coats and hats on 16 double hooks | 
which can be instantly 
replaced with coat 
PROVIDING hangers. Stores like 
folding chair when not 


i in use. Ideal for lunch 
Indelible Inks in use eal for lunc 


rooms, class rooms, 


Linen Markers for holding laboratory 
or shop clothes, dry- 


Metal Dies - ing athletic gear, stor- 

ing vestment, band 

Pens uniforms, ete. (When 

shelf-bar is assembled 

at top position it takes 

| longest garment 

EVERYTHING for Superior Marking of Linens and Uniforms. bags.) Rigid in use. 

Welded steel, baked 
enamel finish. 





a etl 











Write for details of the time saving, money saving Apple- 
gate System. 















APPLEGATE 








‘\ CHEMICAL COMPANY || {sella EIA n* VE Fe 
ae VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 
5632 HARPER AVE. (ee a= CHICAGO 37, ILL. 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. | 
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.. Unequalled for Beauty and Long Life 


| Wood is remarkable for its strength and lightness. 
| Engineers find it a superior material where high resist- 
| ance to bending or compression is needed. Because of 

these qualities wood, through the ages, has had no equal 
| as a material for fine furniture. 


Not only is wood unequalled for a strength that gives 
long life to furniture . . . it is also unequalled for beauty. 
Wood, when fashioned and formed, polished and fin- 

ished, possesses in a high degree a charm comparable to 
that which inspires man’s admiration for fine paintings 
+ and objets d'art. 


Carrom, however, does still more with wood than 
capture its beauty and utilize its strength in the fine 
furniture Carrom craftsmen produce. Carrom fine wood 
furniture is made exclusively for institutional use. By 

| the extra care employed in selecting and seasoning hard- 
woods, forming posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock, and fitting joints securely, 
Carrom gives you institutional furniture unequalled for 
serviceability. 

When you select furniture for your institution, do 
so with a view to permanence, beauty and economy. 
Choose Carrom Fine Wood Furniture made by crafts- 
men who “‘build for the decades.” 


An Example of Carrom Strength 


Carrom bed posts are solid throughout, one piece from 
end to end, not “‘built up’’ but turned from a single, 
solid piece of Northern Hard Birch not less than 24 
inches square. Unnecessary strength? We think not. 
For, if the need ever arises, the margin of extra 
strength is there. Carrom construction withstands 
abuse as well as normal wse. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICH. 


| CARROM 
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WOOD FURNITURE FOR 
COLLEGE SERVICE 
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JANUARY 


1949 


Edited by Bessie Cover? 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postege paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
lf you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Ampro Sound Projector 





The Ampro Compact is a new 16 mm. 
light weight sound projector in a single 
case which combines compactness with 
an economical price. The projector, 
sound unit and speaker are all contained 
within one case just 15 inches high, 21 
inches long and 9% inches wide. The 
new Compact is easy to transport and 
easy and quick to set up as there are no 
reel arms, belts or screws to attach or 
fasten. 

Engineering improvements incorpo- 
rated into the new model make for quiet 
operation, due partly to an intermittent, 
nonskip type shutter movement. Remov- 
able front and rear covers facilitate serv- 
ice maintenance and the reflector and 
condenser lenses are mounted on the 
front cover for quick cleaning. The en- 
tire unit is accessible for service on both 
mechanical and electrical components. 
The new Compact has all of the fine 
craftsmanship and sound design of 
earlier Ampro models in addition to the 
new features. Ampro Corp., Dept. CUB, 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18. (Key 
No. 652) 


Hectograph Carbon Paper 


The ew Underwood Finger-Proof 
Stainless Hectograph Carbon Paper is 
the result of years of research and de- 
velopment. Utilizing a plastic surface 
film to seal in the colors used in the 
Hectograph process, the new carbon pa- 
per is designed for use with duplicating 
machines. It is smudge resistant, thus 
permitting handling by an operator with- 
out soiling of fingers and clothing. The 
carbon will produce sharp master copies 
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with improved uniformity in intensity 
and makes a large quantity of reproduc- 
tions. Because of the plastic surface film, 
the paper resists moisture and is unaf- 
fected by summer temperatures or high 
humidity. Underwood Corporation, Dept. 
CUB, | Park Ave., New York 16. (Key 
No. 653) 


Applegate Mark-It 


A new small stamp and ink set for 
marking individual linen has been intro- 
duced by Applegate. Students and per- 
sonnel will find the Applegate Mark-It 
particularly helpiul for marking clothes, 
uniforms and other personal property 
easily, quickly and indelibly with a mark 
that will last the life of the garment. 

Consisting of a marker with name in 














% inch letters, a bottle of Applegate in 
delible ink, three extra felt ink pads 
and brush, the handy set is enclosed in a 
box. Applegate Chemical Co., Dept. 
CUB, 5632 Harper Ave., Chicago 37. 
(Key No. 654) 


Blackboard Renewer 


Endur 2-24 is a product which is ap- 
plied like paint over existing black slate 
to produce a chalkboard of a shade of 
green scientifically proved to give maxi- 
mum readability with minimum eye 
strain. The new coating can be applied 
for less than 4 cents per square foot and 
produces a surface with writing and 
erasing qualities equal to a new board. 
The product is easy to apply and the re- 
sulting board gives uniform distribution 
of light with no glare. Endur Paint Co., 
Dept. CUB, 46 Cornhill, Boston 8, Mass. 
(Key No. 655) 


4 Burner Coffee-Vac 


A new four burner Coffee-Vac for 
making coffee and keeping it hot until 
served is now available in a cord at- 
tached plug-in style which requires no 
special electrical connections. Two high- 
low burners in the upper tier provide 
for making coffee as well as keeping it 
hot and two low heat burners on the 
lower tier keep coffee hot. Individual 
switch controls are provided for all heats 
and the attractive, compact units are fin- 
ished in satin chrome. National Stamp- 
ing & Electric Works, Dept. CUB, 3212 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24. (Key No. 
656) 


Aluminum Chair 


An aluminum utility chair has been 
introduced recently for general use in 
dining and lunch rooms, offices and 
other places where a _ comfortable 
straight chair is needed. The frame 
is made of ‘natural aluminum which 
will keep its attractive appearance, will 
not scratch or stain and is light in 
weight. Upholstery of the back and 
seat can be specified in standard hair 
felt and cotton or foam rubber with 
Goodform plastic or fabric covering ma- 
terial. 

The chair back is somewhat flared at 
the top and the aluminum frame pre- 
vents snagging of hosiery or fabrics. The 
new chair, known as No. 4310, is dur- 
able, attractive, comfortable and requires 





- 


a minimum of maintenance. General 
Fireproofing Co., Dept. CUB, Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio. (Key No. 657) 
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Magna-Graphic Maps 


Two new United States maps have 
recently been announced, the Magna- 
Graphic Political Map and the Magna- 
Graphic Political-Physical Map. Both are 
large 66 by 45 inch maps printed with- 
out borders and designed especially for 
classroom reference. They are drawn to 
a scale of 45 miles to the inch and are 
printed in clear colors with legible type 
faces so that they can be clearly read 
from a distance. Weber Costello Co., 
Dept. CUB, Chicago Heights, Ill. (Key 
No. 658) 


Plastic Covering Material 


Kalistron is a plastic covering material 
which is scuffproof, scratchproof, spot- 
proof, waterproof, flame resistant and 
which cannot chip, crack, peal or shrink. 
The color is fused to the underside of a 
strong, transparent sheet of special Viny- 
lite Plastic, giving a rich, deep tone to 
the several colors in which the material 
is available. It can be printed with any 
design or pattern and colors can be 
matched. 

Kalistron can be used for unholstering 
furniture, as a wall covering and for 
counter tops. It is attractive in appear- 
ance, will wear indefinitely and is easily 
cleaned, It is made by Deco-Plastics, 
Inc., and distributed by United States 
Plywood Corp., Dept. CUB, 55 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. (Key No. 659) 


Modine Convector Radiation 


The new line of Modine Convectors 
combines attractive appearance with 
functional styling, design features which 
simplify installation, and construction de- 
tails which contribute to more conveni- 
ent temperature control, cleaning and 
venting. Both steam and hot water rat- 
ings are accurate and dependable, hav- 
ing been tested and rated in accordance 
with the new Commercial Standard 
for Testing and Rating Convectors, as 
established by the National Bureau of 





Standards, U. 
merce. 
Styled by national design authorities, 


S. Department of Com- 
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the new line is available in three models 
in the heavy-duty institutional line, all 
enclosures dimensioned in modular units. 
Features of the new line include: curved 
outlet air grille within the enclosure it- 
self; temperature control damper ad- 
justed by a touch of the hand which, in 
non-operating periods, conceals the out- 
let grille; attractively louvered lower in- 
let grilles which snap in and out of 
place, and removable front panel for 
easy installation and cleaning. The line 
is available in 4, 6, 8 and 10 inch depths, 
18, 20, 24 and 35 inch heights and in 
10 lengths ranging from 20 to 64 inches. 
Modine Manufacturing Co., Dept. CUB, 
Racine, Wis. (Key No. 660) 


AM-7 Dishwashing Machine 


The new AM-7 glass and dishwashing 
machine is a heavy-duty, semi-automatic 
rack-type model designed to do the major 
job in medium-sized kitchens. The com- 





pletely new water distribution system fea- 
tures a high speed wash. The wing-type 
rinse sprayers and double-end nozzles 
above and the pick-off revolving lower 
rinse arms with curved ends provide 
water action which quickly strips the 
food from the dishes. The single-handle 
control with interlocking device makes it 
impossible to open the doors while wash 
or rinse is on. 

The unit is made of stainless steel with 
newly designed doors with long in- 
sulated handles. The regular wash water 
overflow with large skimming surface 
and lift-off cap is augmented by an aux 
iliary overflow for plumbing code com- 
pliance. Other features include pick-off 
type, easily removable cabinet cover; dial 
type wash and rinse thermometers; easily 
operated drain lever; thermostatically 
regulated steam injector or gas burner, 
and conveniently located fill valve. The 
machine occupies a minimum of space 
considering its capacity and is designed 
for straight wall or corner installations. 
The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, Troy, 
Ohio. (Key No. 661) 


Sentinel Fluorescent Luminaire 





The Sentinel is a new 4 foot matching 
fluorescent luminaire for single mount- 
ing, using four 40 watt fluorescent lamps. 
It is similar in design to the continuously 
mounted Grenadier II and Grenadier IV 
and can be used to match these lumin- 
aires where single mounting is desirable. 

All metal parts in the new Sentinel are 
finished in metallic satin, Lamps are re- 
placed either through the top or from 
the bottom of the luminaire by lowering 
louvers hung from studs. Solid top 
plate reflectors or slotted top plate re- 
flectors can be added to control the light 
distribution pattern, Overall efficiency 
of the Sentinel without top plate re- 
flectors is 77.5 per cent with an upward 
component of 43 per cent and a down- 
ward of 34.5 per cent. The F, W. Wake- 
field Brass Co., Dept. CUB, Vermilion, 
Ohio. (Key No. 662) 


Official Softball 
The new Voit C114 Official Softball 
is a 14 inch ball, cord wound around a 
prime pressed kapok center. The molded 
white rubber cover is washable, for high- 
est visibility, and is so made as not to 
rip, tear or loosen until the center is 
completely soft. It is designed for a full 
season’s use on any surface in any play- 
ing weather. W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 1600 E. 25th St., Los An- 

geles 11, Calif. (Key No. 663) 


Small Floor Machine 


The new Holt HST 12 is a small ma- 
chine for floor care which should prove 
a valuable addition to maintenance 
equipment for use where traffic is heavy 
and there is need to polish the most 
traveled area frequently and the whole 
floor only periodically. It is a silent 
running, versatile, twin brush machine, 
light and economical enough for special 
uses but highly efficient and built for 
any type of floor care. Attachments 
make it possible for the machine to wax, 
steel wool, polish, scrub or sand any 
type of floor or floor covering. Special 
handle grips can be attached for using 
the unit as a handy polisher for table 
and desk tops, walls and other areas. 
Holt Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 651 20th 
St., Oakland 12, Calif. (Key No. 664) 
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Corbin Electric Floor Machine 








A low center of gravity and special 
reversing switch designed to prolong 
brush life are features of the new Corbin 
Floor Cleaning Machines recently an 
nounced. They are available in single 
or twin brush models, revolving brush 
type, and are designed for wet and dry 
scrubbing, waxing, shampooing, polish- 
ing, grinding, sanding and troweling. 

A specially applied heavy duty ball- 
bearing capacitor start motor develops 
full power within the extremely low 
clearance. The low center of gravity 
provides easier control, balanced drive, 
extended brush life and reduced wear 
on machine parts. The motor is built 
into a one piece base of strong cast 
aluminum alloy. Other features of the 
new machines include adjustable handle 
which can be secured at any angle; elec- 
tric safety switch with dual control 
levers extending under each insulated 
handle grip; double rubber bumpers 
around the base of the machine; baked- 
on enamel finish, and conventional wood- 
backed brushes and other accessories 
which are easily snapped into position 
and removed without tools. The new 
machines will be distributed by West 
Disinfecting Company;. Long Island 
City, N. Y. Corbin Screw Div., Ameri- 
can Har ware Corp., Dept. CUB, New 
Britain, Conn. (Key No. 665) 


Gravity-Feed Slicer 


The new Model 805 Gravity-Feed 
Slicer is designed to combine the best 
features of the gravity principle with 
precision slicing. It provides a fast, easy 
way to slice hot and cold meats, fruits 
and vegetables, bread and cheese down 
to the last piece. 

A large removable receiving tray of 
stainless steel extends far enough under 
the knife to permit of slices stacking 
in the center. The carbon steel knife 
slices in any thickness up to % inch 
and thickness is easily set by an illu- 
minated dial adjuster. An automatic con- 
cealed sharpener is attached to the ma- 
chine and the motor is totally enclosed. 
The new slicer has no corners or crev- 
ices to collect crumbs and is easily taken 
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apart for cleaning. All parts of Model 
805 are made of stainless steel, anodized 
aluminum or chrome with base finished 
in white baked-on Dulux. U. S. Slicing 
Machine Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, La Porte, 
Ind. (Key No. 666) 


Three-In-One Cooler 


The new Sunroc Model 26 cooler is a 
combination unit which should serve a 
real need in areas where small quantities 
of refrigerated supplies are needed. The 
unit has an ample supply of cool drink- 
ing water for 35 people under average 
conditions, provides refrigerated storage 
space for foods and beverages which is 
reached from the top, thus eliminating 
need for stooping or bending, and has 
an ice cube compartment with three 
trays. 

The compact unt is attractively de- 
signed and housed in a heavy gauge all 
steel cabinet finished in Sunglow Metal. 
The compartments for food and water 





are of stainless steel, the mechanism is 
hermetically sealed and _self-lubricating 
and the unit can be connected to any 60 
cycle, 115 volt, AC outlet. Sunroc Re- 
frigeration Co., Dept. CUB, Glen Riddle, 
Pa. (Key No. 667) 


Dishwashing Machines 


The new O-AWR and 1-AWR Cham- 
pion dishwashing machines are single 
tank, hand feed machines equipped with 
an automatic timing device which guar- 
antees a definite predetermined wash 
and rinse cycle. The timing cycle is set 
on the machine for the users’ require- 
ments so that when the machine is 
loaded and the starter button pushed, 
the required washing and rinsing time 
must elapse before the machine auto 
matically stops. 

Each machine has a capacity of ap 
proximately 1000 dishes per hour, is 
constructed of galvanized iron and stain 
less steel, has all parts easily accessible 





for cleaning and is constructed for long, 
efficient service. Champion Dish Wash- 
ing Machine Co., Dept. CUB, Erie, Pa. 
(Key No. 668) 





Portable Rechargeable Hand Lamp 


The new No. 312 portable electric 
hand lamp has a built-in charger by 
means of which the battery can be re- 
charged by merely plugging one end of 
the cord into an ordinary lighting cir- 
cuit. Thus the light is always ready for 
emergency use or for use where a port- 
able light is needed. 

The new model has a 4 volt lamp, 
specific gravity indicators to warn when 
the battery needs recharging and a spill- 
proof battery casing. The lamp throws 
a powerful 2000 foot beam of light. U-C 
Lite Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 1050 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 22. (Key No. 669) 


“Lo-Boy” Duplicator 


Simple, fast, efficient operation is 
claimed for the new REX-O-graph Lo- 
Boy Model “R” fluid duplicator recently 
announced. It is designed for accuracy 
and versatility and handles tissue stock 
as readily and effectively as standard 
weight paper and card stock. It also 
can be used on all sizes from postcards 
to 9 by 16 inch sheets. True black copies 
can be made with the new machine by 
the use of special Rexblack Carbon and 
Fluid. 

The heavy duty cast aluminum frame 
gives extra strength and rigidity without 
extra weight. Features of the new unit 
include: lower feed tray and modern 
overall design; quick-change master 
guide on the left of the drum; simple 
reverse of handle to open the clamp for 
insertion or ejection of the master; ball 
bearing free running movement for light, 
easy Operation requiring only one turn 
per copy; a wide range of pressure ad 
justment for varying paper weight; auto- 
matic counting device with readily vis- 
ible, easily preset dial and audible signal; 
positive automatic paper feed; automatic 
paper centering, and improved roller 
moistening. It has a crackle finish with 





chromium plated trim. REX-O-graph, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 3727 N. Palmer St., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. (Key No. 670) 
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Product Literature 


e “A Guide to Interior Design” is the 
title of a booklet written by Abel Faidy, 
architect-designer, and published by the 
Royal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. While not written specifically 
for institutions, the booklet contains in- 
formation which should be helpful to 
the administrator or business manager in 
making decisions regarding color, ma- 
terial and arrangement of furniture. Sub- 
jects covered include how to select colors, 
relation of color and materials, hints on 
utilizing space to the best advantage and 
similar problems. (Key No. 671) 


e A brochure on “Fibertone, the ‘quiet’ 
ceiling with one hundred thousand noise 
traps” has been issued by Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16. Points 
covered in the brochure include how Fi- 
bertone quiets noise economically, where 
it may be used to advantage, pattern 
or design possibilities, erection details and 
specifications on Fibertone. (Key No. 
672) 


e “Everything in Radio and Electronics” 
is the title of the new 1949, 180 page 
catalog issued by Allied Radio Corp., 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. All 
equipment is presented in organized sec- 
tions with items indexed for easy refer- 


ence. (Key No. 673) 


e A complete catalog on the 3R Line 
of maintenance products has been pub- 
lished by George Stuart Co., Division 
of Fuld Bros., Inc., Baltimore 31, Md. 
Entitled “Maintenance and Sanitation 
Guide for Schools and Institutions,” the 
catalog gives detailed information on all 
products in this line developed especially 
for school and institutional use. (Key 


No. 674) 


e Those concerned with swimming 
pools, and with water used in labora- 
tories, laundries and other parts of the 
institution, will be interested in a leaf- 
let recently prepared by Creative Chem- 
ical Co., 4618 Friendship Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 24, Pa. Entitled “The Symbol 
pH, Its Meaning, Derivation and Meth- 
ods of Determination,” the leaflet pre- 
sents, in simple terms, the information 


suggested by its title. (Key No. 675) 


e How Butler Steel-Aluminum build- 
ings can be adapted for use by schools, 
colleges and universities is the subject 
of a folder recently published by Butler 
Mfg. Co., 740 E. 13th St., Kansas City 
3, Mo, Illustrations of these prefabri- 
cated buildings in use by colleges, sug- 
gested floor plans, and descriptive in- 
formation on the attractive appearance, 
reflective aluminum surface which mod- 
erates heat and cold, time saving con- 
struction and economy are some of the 
points covered in the folder. (Key No. 
676) 
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e Six lithographed wall charts in two 
colors, illustrating the important areas 
of nuclear physics, each measuring 25 
by 36 inches and printed on heavy stock, 
have been developed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. School Service, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. A 32 page book of supplemen- 
tary information accompanies the charts, 
the complete set selling for $1. The 
charts cover the 10 basic particles im- 
portant in nuclear physics, how nuclei 
are put together, natural and man-made 
nuclear reactions, types of apparatus for 
detecting and inducing nuclear reac- 
tions, 5 areas for the useful application 
of atomic energy and the major theo- 
retical, experimental and engineering 
achievements of nuclear physics. (Key 
No. 677) 


e “Standard Colors for the Nesbitt Syn- 
cretizer” is the title of a folder issued 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., State Road and 
Rhawn St., Philadelphia 36, Pa., which 
carries swatches showing the colors 
available for the finish of this company’s 
unit ventilator. The folder carries in- 
teresting information on facts vs. fancies 
regarding the selection of colors for dec- 
oration, and helpful descriptive data on 
the colors shown. (Key No. 678) 


e The new Mosby College Textbook 
Catalog is indexed by both subject and 
author and books are listed under each 
subject heading alphabetically. It is avail- 
able from The C. V. Mosby Co., 320 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(Key No. 679) 


e The result of'many years of study, in- 
vestigation and findings on “Teramine, 


an Effective Disinfectant Germicide and* 


Sanitizer” is presented ir. a booklet is- 
sued by West Disinfecting Co., 42-16 


West St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. The 


16 page book is divided into three parts 
presenting the properties and general na- 
ture of Teramine, specific methods of 
application and technical data and sci- 
entific information. (Key No. 680) 


e An outline of recommendations for 
retention of records is presented in the 
booklet, “Business Records Classification 
and Retention Recommendat*ons,” issued 
by Diebold, Inc., Canton 2, Ohio, The 
booklet is designed to assist in making 
a record retention schedule from which 
a program of retention and storage, to 
save time and space, can be planned. 
(Key No. 681) 


e Catalog No. 12 contains complete in- 
formation on Atlas Athletic Equipment 
developed by Atlas Athletic Equipment 
Co., 1240 S. Seventh St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Equipment for baseball, football, basket- 
ball, boxing, gym and field as well as 
miscellaneous items are described and 
illustrated in this attractively laid out 
and printed booklet. (Key No. 682) 


e A discussion of “Gymnastics at the 
Olympic Games” by Eugene Wettstone, 
Coach of U. S. 1948 Olympic Gymaastic 
Team, is presented in pamphlet form by 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo. Interesting com- 
ments on each team, in order of scoring, 
and discussion of each event make fas- 
cinating reading for those concerned with 


athletics. (Key No. 683) 


e Protection of students, teachers and 
other persons as well as protection of 
stored food, books and other supplies by 
ultraviolet germicidal equipment is the 


. subject of a booklet, “There’s Danger in 


the Air,” offered by Hanovia Chemical 
& Mfg. Co., Newark 5, N. J. This is the 
first of a comprehensive series of litera- 
ture on ultraviolet germicidal equipment 
and its applications. (Key No. 684) 


e The story of the new Sonic High- 
Fidelity Professional Recording Discs is 
told in a leaflet issued by Sonic Record 
ing Products, Inc., 50 Mill Rd., Freeport, 
Long Island, N. Y. The ultra-fine grain 
lacquer and coating-control technic used 
in making Sonic discs are discussed and 
the leaflet points out how these result in 
high frequency response, cutting cleanli- 
ness, low noise level, freedom from static 
and life-long stability. (Key No. 685) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


e Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Pa., 
manufacturer of paper cups and con- 
tainers, announces removal of its Los An- 
geles office and warehouse to larger 


quarters at 2600 E. 12th. (Key No. 686) 


e Hotpoint Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., 
Chicago 44, manufacturer of electric 
equipment, announces opening of its new 
electric range plant occupyiag one mil- 
lion square feet of manufacturing space 
and incorporating revolutionary mass 


production technics. (Key No. 687) 


e B. H. Lawson Associates, Inc., Fund- 
Raising Counsel, announces removal of 
its oftseas from 200 Sunrise Highway 
to 307 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Cen- 
tre, N. Y. (Key No. 688) 


e Pfaelzer Brothers Inc., Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9, purveyors of meats to 
institutions, announces the acquisition 
of the plant and facilities of the Ameri- 
can Meat Co., 416 E. 3rd St., Kansas 
City, Mo. The plant will be operated 
from Kansas City as the American Meat 
Corporation and the company will op- 
erate independently under the new own- 
ership. (Key No. 689) 


e Turk Products Corp., manufacturer 
of metal furniture, announces removal 
of its offices from 55 W, 42nd St. to 
67 W. 44th St., New York 18. (Key No. 
690) 
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FOR SIMMONS DORMITORY 
FURNITURE 


Yes, Simmons a/l/-steel furniture rates an “A” on all three ... Beauty, 
Economy, Durability. Beauty... the quiet, dignified character of 
“home.” Durability... made of steel to withstand the hard, contin- 
uous abuse demanded of dormitory furniture. And Economy... the 
savings of longer life. 

For that “homey” feeling, you have your choice of warm, cheerful 
colors...rich grained or two-toned combinations. The famous Simfast 
finishes resist heat, sunlight and Nquids...won’t chip, mar, peel or crack! 

And only Simmons a/l/-steel furniture offers ... one-piece fireproof 
construction, electrically welded supports, smooth-operating drawers 
that never warp or stick, never fall out... qualities of strength, 
durability, service. 

But see for yourself...see your nearest Simmons distributor or 
write directly to 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


SIMMONS COMPANY jieededpteeesaannaneam 


San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. 


Illustrated above, Room No. 146. By 
combining a Simmons Double Desk 
and Double Deck Bed, this attractive 
dormitory room utilizes all available 
space. Furniture illustrated: Double 
Bunk DB-930, Double Desk F-142-12, 
Chest F-142-4, Mirror FM-G61, Chair 
F-711, Arm Chair F-762. 





Double Deck Bed demounts to make 
two single beds, 


New York 16, One Park Avenue 
Atlante 1,353 Jones Ave., N.W. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 























1 Great capacity in 
' a small package— 
that’s the Hobart AM-7 
Dishwashing Machine. Here’s 
a semi-automatic unit built 
to handle with ease the peak 
loads of every average operation 


Featuring a high 
speed wash, powered by 
a Hobart-built, ball 
bearing motor with high 
efficiency pump, the patented 
revolving wash headers of the 
Model AM-7 Dishwashing 
Machine quickly strip food 
from the dishes, and powerful 
wash streams thoroughly 
cover every point in the rack 
area. The rinse system 
directs water into every 
crevice—rinses the dishes 
rapidly, thoroughly, with 
maximum efficiency. 


—yet, its compactness in 
relation to its output is 





amazing. Performance, of 
course, meets the highest 





standards in effect today. 
























3, Check for yourself 


the scores of features that 

















make this newcomer to the 
complete Hobart dishwasher 
line so amazingly effective. 
Like all Hobart products, it 
is built for years and years of 
superlative performance. Like 
all other Hobart products, 
too, orders can be taken 
now for quick shipment. 
See the Hobart line today— 
it’s time to save time! 


U 
DISHWASHERS GLASSWASHERS PEELERS MIXERS SLICERS COFFEE MILLS CHOPPERS MEAT SAWS SCALES FOOD CUTTERS BEAN SLICERS 


& Robu KT Food Machines 


TRADE MARK 


OF QUALITY THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO ® Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenvilie, U.S.A. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


CANADA * BRAZIL © ENGLAND © AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY MORE SLOAN FLUSH VALVES ARE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
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2K Results of an independent nation-wide survey 
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SLOAN VALVE COMPANY s+ ILLINOIS 


